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Watkeys’ Throttle-Valve. 





The accompanying cuts represent an arrangement of throttle- 
valve for locomotives and other engines which presents some 
new features. The object of the arrangement is to enable the 
throttle-valve to be opened gradually by relieving it of a por- 
tion of the steam pressure, and also to obviate the danger of 
starting the engine too suddenly by admitting only a small 
quantity of steam at first to the cylinder. This object is at- 
tained by placing within the main valve a small additional 
valve which will open always before the main valve. The arrange- 
ment of the levers by which the valves are opened is also 
claimed as novel. The larger cut is a section through the 
steam-dome and throttle-pipe of a locomotive, showing the 
throttle-pipe ard valve and the arrangement of the levers. 
The smaller cut is an elevation, on a larger scale, of the main 





and supplemental valves. 

The throttle-pipe is placed in the 
dome and secured to the dome and 
dry-pipe in the usual manner. At 
the top of the throttle-pipe is 
seated the main valve FZ, in the 
center of which is seated the sup- 
plemental valve F. The stem of 
this valve passes through a guide 
in the lower part of the main valve 
E, and, by means of the nuts in 
the lower end of this stem, the dis- 
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tance which the supplemental valve 
lifts before the main valve com- N 
mences to open can be adjusted at 
will. To the top of the supple- 
mental valve F is attached a bell- 
crank, G, which is pivoted on a 
bracket, H, cast on the throttle- 
pipe. 

To the other end of the bell- 
crank, G, is attached a lever, J, 
which is pivoted at a point near its 
center to a bracket, K, also cast 
on the throttle-pipe. To the lower 
end of the lever, J, is attached a 
rod, ZL, which passes through a 
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doing more than mention the flat-ended 
shot and shell which Ee through iron plates when fired 
obliquely, or penetrate ships’ sides beiow the level of the water, 
I would call attention to those applications of steel which bear 
upon its strength and toughness. In the first place, there are 
—— — ase Foe beh Nd genteeval range and ac- 
juracy, capable of pene’ g y-four }inch planks, which 
is about three times the penetrating — of the. Enfield rifle. 
a there are the large guns, entirely of steel, throw- 
ing projectiles from 250lb. to 310lb. in weight, and burning 
from 40 Ib, to 50 lb. of powder, with which a range of nearly six 
and a half miles is obtained. In both cases the degree of 
strength and toughness required in the metal is much greater 
than is required for engineering structures. It is unnecesrary 
to occnpy more time in multiplying examples of the toughness 
ot stecl. It is well known to manufacturers, and must also be 
well known to many others here present, that steel of the 
strength of 33 or 36 tons per inch can be made, and is 
made, in large quantities at moderate price, possessing 
allthe toughness and malleability required, in engineering 
structures. I will proceed, therefore, to the second part of the 
subject—namely, the want of means of knowing that a given 
sample of steel is of the quality suited for structural purposes. 
With most other metals chemical analysis is in itself a com- 
plete and sufficient test of quality, but in steel it is not so. The 
toughness of steel may be altered by sudden cooling; and al- 
though the effects of this operation, and generally the eftects 
of tempering, are greater when the quantity of 
carbon is considerable, yet it acts more or iess in 
the mild ge of steel; so that we can- 
not relyon the aid of the chemist, but must fall back on 
mechanical tests. And in point of fact, seeing that the qual- 
ities required are .itis more than reasonable that 

the test should be mechanical ; for 

this includes aot only the test of 

material but of workmanship. Now 

there are two descriptions of me- 

chanical testing, which may be dis- 
tin, ed as destructive and non- 
destructive—the one being beyond 
and the other within the elastic 
limit of the material. ‘The destruc- 
tive test is that usually applied to a 
part of an article manufactured, as 
for example, a piece cut off a boiler 
gro tested by absolute rupture, or 
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stuffing-box in the end of the boiler 
and is worked by a lever in the 
usual manner. The lever, J, and 











bell-crank, G, form together a tog- 
gie-joint, thus securing ample force 
to lift the valve, combined with 
considerable delicacy of movement. 
The stem of the supplementa 
valve lifts the main valve by means 
of the nuts and washer on its lower 
end. 

It is claimed for this valve that 
the supplemental valve, being small, 
is easily opened against the pres- 
sure of steam, and that after it is 
opened the larger valve becomes 
partly balanced and is also easily 
opened. It is also claimed that 
it can be repaired readily and 
cheaply, and that it is a very dura- 
ble valve. 
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The supplemental valve and the 
arrangement of the levers are pat- 
ented by Mr. Henry Watkeys, 
Master Mechanic of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad at Syracuse, N. Y. 











Modern Steel. 





|Continued from page 426.] 


Now, as regards the question of toughness and malleability, 
and referring again to Mr. Kirkaldy’s experiments, it appears 
that in the tests of “‘ Bessemer steel” eighteen samples were 
tried under tensile strain, the length of the samples being in 
round numbers 50in., and the diameter 1.382in.; and that when 
these were subjected to ultimate strain, the elongation at the 
moment of fracture was in the most brittle example 2jin., but 
generally varied from 4}in. to 9}in. In the experiments on 
transverse strain, in which the bars were nearly 2in. square 
and only 20in. between the points of support, all the “‘Bessemer 
steel” samples, except two, bent 6in. without any crack. Again, 
in the experiments made by the committee on bars 14ft. long 
and 1}in. in diameter, out of twenty bars of the milder quality 
of steel, sixteen extended more than 8in., and of these ten ex- 
tended more than 12in. 

_As another example of the malleability of steel, I may men- 
tion that { have seena piece of rail, weighing 80lb. per yard 
and 12ft. in length, held by one end and twisted at tke other, 
untilit made 6} complete revolutions before it broke. The 
fracture occurred at one end, leaving about 11ft. of the rail in 
the twisted form which had been given to it. In this twisted 
state the rail was laid on two bearings 3ft. Gin. apart, and sub- 
jected to the blow of one ton weight falling 30ft., and it bore 
one of these blows without breaking. Ihave also used a con- 
siderable quantity of steel rails, the test to which they were 
subjected being one ton falling 20ft. on a 3fte Gin. bearing, and 
out of the whole number tested there was not one which broke 
with this test. The effect of the blow was to uce a set of 
about 2}in.; and if the rail was then reversed and struck on the 
other side, it became nearly straight again. As a rule, the 
rails yielded to the third blow; but I have seen seven blows 
given without producing fracture. On the other hand, five of 
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produced in being thrown off the wagons on to the ballast ; and 
there is no doubt of the fact that steel is made and sold which 
is cold-short, and not reliable for use for engineering purposes. 
This irregularity appears to arise mainly from the difference in 
the chemical constituents of the metals or ores employed, or in 
the process pursued by different makers. 

Another element of uncertainty appears to be that, in these 
modern and rapidly-made steels, the precise time allotted to 
the several stages of the process, the degree of heat employed, 
and a variety of other circumstances, have to be carefally ob- 
served, and any inaccuracy in carrying out the required con- 
ditions affects the quality of steel produced. Nevertheless it is 
known that in the Bessemer pro if ores or metal of suit- 
able chemical qualities are and the process of manipula- 
tion is properly performed, the quality of metal produced is 
certain and reg in its resuits. In the processes of Dr. 
Siemens there is not the same necessity for purity in the ore 
or metal required, the nature of the process being, I believe, 
such as to eliminate some of the ingredients which would pre- 
vent toughness being obtained, while tests may be made dur- 
ing the process of manipulation so as to ascertain that the 
metal is of the quality sought before it is run off into the ingot 
mould, Where large castings and metal of t solidity are 
required, as in making large guns, there is the method pur- 
sued by Sir J. Whitworth. whereby the metal is intensely com- 
pressed while in a fluid state. The pressure employed is 
twenty tons per inch, and its effect in producing solidifica- 
tion is such as to shorten the ingot about 14 inches for every 
foot of length. The treatment by compression is especially 
important where metal is required in large masses and of 
great ductility, because the larger the mass and the greater 
the ductility, the larger and more numerous are the air-cells, 
and the effect of the pressure is to ———- close these cells 
and render the metal perfectly solid. process mild 
steel can be made with a strength of 40 tons to the inch, 
having a de of ductility equal to that of the best iron. 
The more highly carbo ualities, whose strengths range 
from 48 up to 72 tons per inch, show a decrease of ductility 
somewhat in the same ratio as the strength increases. ‘ 

Without going into the numerous achievements of Sir 





the bars tested by the committee were of inferior malleability. 
We have also instances jn which stee) rails break with the jar 


Joseph Whitworth, resulting from the employment of steel, in 
conection with the extreme accuracy 0 workmanship pro- 





y bending or otherwise, whereby 
the strength and quality of the 
material in the plate is known. 
The non-destructive test is that 
usually applied to the finished work 
as in the test of a boiler by hy- 
draulic pressure, or the testing uf 
a@ gun by the proof aon, 
strain in this case is made greater 
than that which will arise in the 
daily use of the article, but is not so 

eatly in excess as to beyond 
the elastic limit of the material. 
As regards engineering tructuress 
this second test is easy of applica- 
tion, but it affords no sufficient 
criterion that the metal possesses 
that degree of toughness necessary 
to resist the action of sudden 
It may be said that engi- 
neers may ascertain for themselves, 
by inspection and testing at the 
works, that they are being supplied 
with the material they require; 
but assuming that the tests and 
mode of testing were in all re 
satisfactory to them, and that the 
metal supplied was of the right 
quality, we have still to comply 
with the ne pe b 
the Act for the Regulation of 
ways, and we must satisfy the Gov- 
ernment inspector. 


It is not to be supposed that he 
can attend ail the required teste at 
the works,and the question 1 emains, 
how is the we officer of the 
Board of Trade to be enabled to 
distinguish the quality of metal in 
a finished bridge when he is called 
upon to give a certificate that it is 
safe for public traffic? If we could 
adduce clear and distinct evidence 
that the metal used for a bridge was 
ot a quality which would bear eight 
tons to the inch with as much 
safety as common iron can 
five tone, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Board of Trade 
would make suitable provision in its 

ulations for the employment of 
such material. The difficulty lies in the wanting of something 
whereby the quality of the metal may be known and relied upon 
with confidence by others besides those who made the article. 
In gold and silver this is accomplished by the stamp put upon 
them, in guns and arms we have the proof-mark, but in 
iron and steel we have nothing whereby the one quality of 
metal can be distinguished from another ; and until some suffi- 
cient means be devised for this purpose, it is difficult to see 
how we are to escape from the position in which we are now 
placed—namely, that while we possess a material by which we 
can increase considerably the spans and diminish the weight 
and cost of engineering works, we are restricted to make designs 
and construct our works by a rule made for wrought iron, and 
adapted to the lowest quality of that material. As the rule 
mene by the Board of Trade in respect of wrought-iron railway 
structures may not be generally known, I here give it: “Ina 
wrought-iron bridge, the ere load which can be brought 
upon it added, to the weight of the superstructure, should not 
roduce a greater strain on any part of the material than five 
tons per inch.” It will be observed that this five tons per inch 
is the governing element, irrespective entirely of the quality 
of the metal used ; and it is obvious that a rule so framed must 
act as a discouragement to any endeavor to improve the 
quality of metal, while it tends to induce the eo gy 
of the cheapest and most inferior descriptions which can be 
made under the name of wroughtiron. In endeavoring to 
seek an amendment of the rules, which will permit of the em- 
loyment of steel or other metal of higher strength than five tons 
to the inch, I feel bound to say that { do not consider that the 
Board of Trade is alone responsible for the position in which 
the question now stands ; and, as re; the Government in- 
specting officers, I can only say that in the numerous transac- 
tons I des had with them, and although differences of opin- 
ion have occasionally arisen, yet, considering the responsibili- 
ty which rests upon them, I have found them anxious to afford 
all reasonable facilities so far as their instructions permitted. 
The first step to be taken is to put our testing on a systematic 
and satisfactory basis. The second is to establish some means 
whereby metal which has been tested can have its quely in- 
dicated upon it in such manner that it can practically be re- 
lied upon. The experiments before referred to establish, suf- 
ficiently for all practical purposes, that the relation oF propoty, 
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tion between the resistance to tension, compression, torsion 
and transverse strains is about the same in steel as in wrought 
iron. The testing required is therefore reduced to that nec- 
essary for ascertaining two properties only, namely, the 
strength and toughness or ductility. The strength may be 
readily ascertained, and no difficulty arises on that head. The 
whole question turns upon the test for ductility, or the resist- 
ance to fracture by blows or sudden strains: aud it must be 
admitted that the tests employed for this purpose are not 
framed on any regular or satistactory basis. I may mention 
as ap example the test of rails by a falling weight. In the first 
place, as usually applied, itis made a destructive test, the weight 
aud fall being such as to bend and render the rail unfit for use, 
however g its quality may be. Secondly, being a destruc- 
tive test, it is applied only to 1 or 2 per cent. of the quantity ; 
and if this amount bear the test, the remainder are assumed 
to be like them. 1 have recently had occasion to know, in a 
case which came before me respecting iron rails, that this as- 
sumption ~! be entirely fallacious. Again we tind 10 ecwt. 
to 18 ewt. falling 5ft. used for iron rails, while one ton falling 
20it. and sometimes 30ft., is specified for steel, and yet both 
descriptions of rail are called upon to perform the same work 
when laid down in the road. 

‘I believe the falling weight, or, in other words, the test by 
impact, to bea good and searching test for detecting brittle- 
ness ; and it has the advantage of being cheap, quick and easy 
of application, but it is questionable if it is applied in the best 
manner. Except in cases of accident, when an engine or train 
leaves the line, rails of the weight now used in permanent way 
are never known to be bent by the passing of trains, but brittle 
rails will break. The weight on the driving-wheel of a large 
engine is about eight tons, the amount of vertical fall in pass- 
ing along the line is necessarily very small and we know by 
experience that this large weight with this sma)! fallis sufficient 
to break inferior rails without destroying the good ones unbent 
and uninjured. What we require of the test by impact is that 
it should be so arranged as to do what the engines do, detect 
the brittle rails without destroying the good ones ; whereas, as 
now applied, it destroys the 1 or 2 per cent. of the rails submit. 
ted to the test, however good they may be, while it gives no in- 
formation whatever regarding the remaining 98 or 99 per cent. 
of the quantity. Another test for toughness or ductility which 
is very useful is the extension of the metal beyond the limit of 
elasticity. In testing his fluid-compressed steel, Sir Joseph 
Whitworth employs this test upona piece of the metal Gin. in 
length. Fora length of 2in. at each end a screw is cut for the 
purpose of enabling the hydraulic apparatus to bring the strain 
to bear on thesample. The remaining 2in. between the screwed 
portions is accurately turned down until the sectional area is 
exactly in. The sample is now subjected to strain, and the 
recorded extension occasioned by the strain at the moment of 
rupture is treated as perceutage or proportion of the 2in. be- 
tween the screws, and is described as the percentage of ductility. 
But it is obvious the measure of ductility so obtained has ret- 
erence to the particular length and dimensions of the speci- 
men, and would be altogether varied if a long bar were tested 
instead of ashort one. There is, however, another evidence of 
dsctility which, within certain limits, is independent of length 
—that is, the diminution of sectional area which takes place at 
the point of ruptare—and the ratio which the original sectional 
area of the bar bears to the sectional area of the fractured: end 
appears to afford a more definite measure of ductility. Thus, 
in the experiments of Mr. Kirkaldy, previously referred to, it 
appears that in bars S0in. long and 1 382in. diameter, 
the sectional area of the fractured end was in some 
cases less than five-tenths of the original section. In the bars 
broken by the committee, which were 14 ft. long and Ifin. in 
diameter, it was in the best samples under six-tenths, while 
the best qualities of wrought iron similarly treated showed a 
ratio of about five-tenths. It is to be observed that such a de- 
gree of ductility as is presevted by these samples is not 
needed in engineering structures, the wrought iron frequently 
used, and I may say generally used, for these purposes being 
of much less ductility. Without, however, attempting to say 
what description of test may be found the best for ascertaining 
the property of ductility, it may be observed that what is re- 
quired for this test is a definite basis to act upon, and that the 
samples should be so made ag to render the test cheap, expe- 
ditious and easy o? application. ; . 

The next requirement is that when a piece of metal has been 
tested, and its yualities of strength and toughness ascertained, 
there should be some means of denoting its quality in an au- 
thentic manner. To acertain extent this is aiready done in 
iron by the mark of the maker ; but something more than this 
is necessary to fulfill the required conditions in steel. What is 
termed steel is iron with a small proportion of carbon in it. 
These two ingredients are necessary to constitute steel; and 
there may or may not be present in very small quantities 
graphite, silicon, manganese, sulphur and phosphorus. In 
connection with the experiments made by the committee, 14 
of the samples were tested by Mr. E. Richards, of the Barrow 
Steel Works, tive of which were kindly repeated by Dr. Odling. 
Although there are some discrepancies in the results which we 
cannot account for, yet some of the characteristics are brought 
out clearly. It appears that manganese may be present to the 
extent of four-tenths per cent. without injury either to the 
strength or ductility, but sulphur and phosphorus, except in 
extremely small quantities, are fatal to ductility. In the 
samples tried by the committee and Mr. Kirkaldy, the quantity 
of carbon varied from } per cent. to nearly 1 per ceunt.; yet 
with this small variation in the carbon the strength ranged 
from 33 tons to nearly 53 tons per inch; and the ductility, 
represented by the ratio which the fractured area bore to the 
original section of the bar, varied from five-tenths in the tough 
qualities, until in the harder samples there was no diminution 
perceptible. 411 these materials are called steel, and have the 
same external appearance ; but possessivg, as they do, such a 
range of strength and such a variation in ductility, it becomes 
absolutely essentia. that there should be some ciassification or 
means of knowing the respective qualities among them. 

The want of such classification casts an air of uncertainty 
over the whole question of steel, and impedes its application. 
To this want of knowledge is to be ascribed the circumstance 
that many professional men regard the material as altogether 
unreliable ; while large consumers of steel, ia consequence of 
the uncertainty of the quality they buy in the market, seek to 
establish works 02 their own premises and make their own 
steel. This step has already been taken by one of the large 
railway companies, and is, as Iam informed, contemplated by 
one of the principal constructive departments of tho Govern- 
ment. y F 

My attention has been recently and forcibly directed to the 
importance ot steel through having been called upon, in con- 
junction with Mr. Bidder, Sir John Hawkshaw, Mr. Harrison 
and Dr. Poole, to report upon the magnificent work designed 
by Mr. Bouch for crossing the Frith of Forth. This great 
work consists of a stiffened suspension bridge in two spans, 
each of 1,600 feet between the supports. To construct this work 
in iron, with a working strain of five tons to the inch,would 
involve such weights of material and magnitude of strain as to 
render it virtually impracticable ; but in tough steel, capable 
of bearing eight tons per inch, it is practicable to accomplish 
it andeven lergerspans. Mr. Bouch has designed the chains 
of this bridge to made of steel; and in addition to the 
h nor which must attach to his name as the originator of this 
great and important work, he is further entitled fo the merit 
of being the first engineer to break through the restrictions 
which confine our engineering structures to wrought iron, and 
to brave the difficulties which surround the employment of 
steel for railway works in this country. 





Tought, I know, to apologize for detaining you so long on this 
one question of steel, but I consider that the difficulties under 
which it is placed are affecting interests of considerable im- 
portance. Notonly is a large and usefut field for the employ- 
ment of steel practically closed, but the P ge of improve- 
ment in engineering structure is impeded both in this country 
ond in other parts of the world where English engineers are 
engaged. For, in consequence of the impediments to its em- 
ployment in England, very few English engineers turn their 
attention to the use of steel. They are accustomed to make 
their designs for iron, and when engaged in works abroad 
where the Board of Trade rules do not apply, they continue 
for the most part to send out the old-fashioned ponderous 
girders of common iron, in cases where the freight and difti- 
culties of carriage make it extremely desinable that structurcs 
of less weight and more easy of transport should be employed. 

In conclusion, and while thanking you for the patience with 
which you have heard me 6a this subject, I would observe that 
We possess in steel a material which has been proved, by the 
numerous uses to which it is applied, tobe of great capability 
and value ; we know that it is used for structural purposes in 
other couutries, as for example, in the Illinois & St. Louis 
Bridge in America, a bridge of three arches, each 500it. span ; 
yet iu this country, where ‘‘ modern steel” has originated and 
has been brought to its present state of perfection, we are ob- 
structed by some deficiency in our own arrangements, and by 
the absence of suitable regulations by the Board ot Trade, trom 
making use ofit in engineering works. And I have considered 
it rigut to draw your attention to the position in which this 
question stands, well knowing that I could not address any 
budy of gentlemen more capable of improving and systematiz- 
ing eur methods of testing or better able to devise effectual 
means for removing the impediments to the use of steel, than 
are to be found in the scientific and practical men who form the 
Mechanical Section of the British Association. 








Views of a Railroad Man on the Illinois Law. 





The following letter, which appeared in the Chicago Times of 
October 9, we-understand to have been written by a gentleman 
particularly familiar with the traffic to and from Chicago, and 
also with the Illinois laws and their effects : 


The extension of the railway system to points on the utmost 
verge of profitable production has awakened a demand for re- 
duced charges for transportation, and this demand has been 
most earnest in the far Western States, where nearly all the 
roads are quite as unprofitable as farming. The grangers are 
most numerous in Lowa, in which State three roads out of fif- 
teen pay dividends. The complaints bave traveled eastwardly, 
and there is much agitation in Illinois, where it is constantly 
fanned by traveling speakers and politicians. Lilinoisis the 
grand center of the Western railroad system, and Chicago the 
principal point of railroad receipts and lake shipments. It is 
not surprising that in the change from railroad investments, 
which were at first unprofitable and in many cases ruinous to 
the projectors, to an era of comparative prosperity, many 
of the railroads were for a time managed by un- 
scrupulous speculators, who had as little regard for the 
stockholders as for the farmers or merchants. This 
condition of things has now passed away, in the management 
ot the roads terminating in Chicago, and none of the roads are 
now managed by men who are interested in elevators, hotels, 
eating-houses, mines, and other enterprises to which the in- 
terests of stockholders were once made subservient. We chal- 
lenge the world ‘‘and all the rest of mankind” to exhibit a 
railroad management equal to that of the roads now terminat- 
ing in Chicago. Come, farmer, merchant, lawyer, priest or 
banker, and examine our railroad managers. The Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago is managed in Pittsburgh. Mr. Paine, 
General Superintendent of the Lake Shore, is in Cleveland. In 
Chicago we have Mr. Walker, President, and Mr. Harris, Super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Henry Sar- 
gent answers for the Michigan Central. Mr. Blackstone and 
Mr. McMullen have the Chicago & Alton. Mr. Newell, of the 
lilinois Central, Mr. Riddle, Vice-President and Superintendent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and Mr. Keep, President, 
and Mr. Hughitt, Superintendent of the Northwestern, and every 
man is in his office or on the road every day; and not one of 
these men has a superior, and not one has ever been even sus- 
pected of a corrupt practice. So much for the men; and now 
tor the complainants against the system—and we wish to treat 
this matter fairly and candidly. No person looking at the map 
of Illinois can for a moment entertain the idea that there is any 
lack of competition. There cannot be much of a monopoly of 
railroad transportation in a State where you can scarcely tind 
any plat of 15 miles square without two competing roads, and 
a law forbidding any combination of parallel roads. On ac- 
count of some really speculative management of raiiroads during 
the rapid development which followed the war, the framers of 
the new constitution in 1870 passed a constitutional provision 
requiring the Legislature to prevent by an act any “‘ unjust 
discrimination ” in railroad charges. Long before this consti- 
tutional convention *‘ unjust discrimination” had been decided 
by the courts in this country and England to be opposed to 
public policy andillegal. Such has been the common law since 
the days of Elizabeth. The Legislature of Illinois in 1870 en- 
acted a law against any and ali. discrimination. The attempt 
was made to prevent any roadin Illinois from discriminating 
between a coal mine station anda water tank —s place, 
which might possibly receive a half car load a month, and the 
city of Springti id or St. Louis or Quincy, to which might be 
dispatched a dozen full through traius daily. To railroad men 
no other statement to exhibit the gross absurdity of the law is 
necessary. Unhappily our Legislatures are not frequented by 
experts in railroad or any other matters. Our legisiators may 
be honest but they are not skillful. In this act they over- 
stepped the mark. The act coming before the Supreme Court 
of the State, that very august body declared the act wholly im- 
practicable, and not in accordance with the constitutional re- 
quirement which demanded a suppression of *‘ unjust discrim- 
ination.” If the court had stopped at this point it would have 
been entitled to the respect of all, bnt in these days of hun- 
gering for office even an elective judiciary is bhutan and 
could not omit the occasion for a stump speech to 
the people and the Legislature then in session. ‘lhe decis- 
ion was right, but the written opinion was not creditable to 
the State or its judiciary. ‘The court put forth an electioneer- 
ing document alike disgusting the farmers and those more in- 
timately acquainted with railway management. The case be- 
fore the court was on acharge by the Railway Commissioners 
of the State against the Cuicago & Alton Railroad Company, 
for charging five dollars per M on lamber from Chicago to 
Bloomington, while the charge by the same road to Lexington, 
sixteen miles nearer to Ciricago, was five dollars and sixty- 
five cents per M. It was admitted that the charge to Lexing- 
ton was reasonable, and no more, and it was, in fact, in ac- 
cordance with the charges of all other roads for like transpor- 
tation under similar circumstances. The charge to Blooming- 
ton was made because two roads were competing for that busi- 
ness, which roads could not at the same time agree on a tariff. 
‘The Supreme Court of Lilinois, after emphatically contending, 
arguing, aud declaring in a tremendously long rigmarole of 
words, which were apparently intended more for the farmers’ 
votes than for their minds, that this was an “‘anjust discrimin- 
ation” such as contemplated by the constitution ; that a dis- 
crimination between towns wholly unlike in their position and 


‘circumstances was. as unjust as discrimination between two 





passengers taken in the same cars to the same locality, or be- 
tween two cars of merchandise sent to two merchants in the 
same place, propounded what might not be an “unjust discrim- 
ination” in the following words : 

‘* Take for instance the road of the appellant with one termi- 
nus at Chicago and the other at East St. Louis. At one season 
of the year more freights are running from Chicago toward 
East St. Louis than in the opposite direction. The consequence 
of course is that the supply of empty cars at the latter point 
will be in excess of the demand. Zhere is a water roule between 
these points which also touches several intermediate stations upon 
the road. Now unless the railway company is permitted under 
such circumstances to induce shipmen’s over its line by lower- 
ing its freights, it is evident that a portion of its cars will re- 
turn empty. This would of course necessitate a higher charge 
for freight moving toward St. Louis than it would be necessary 
to impose if return freights could be secured by lowering the 
rates on the return trip. To forbid the company to lower the 
rates of return freights would thus benefit no one, and would 
work an injury both to the company and to the people along 
the line.” 

If the members of the Supreme Court had any knowledge of 
railway business they would have been ashamed of this argu- 
ment in regard to the “unjust discrimination” in favor of 
Bloomington. But clinging to their foolish argument, the 
Court advised the Legislature to amend the act in accordance 
with the constitution, and thereupon the Legislature passed a 
new act forbidding “unjust discrimination,” and making any 
and all discrimination between local and through freight or 
passengers prima Jacie evidence of injustice, and fixing a pen- 
alty for any such discrimination at from $5,000 to $50,000 for 
each offence, while the mild penalty under the former 
act was a simple forfeiture of charter which would have in- 
volved several millions of dollars. 

Under this latter act the Railroad Commissioners were or- 
dered to adjust the rates for all roads upon an exact proportion 
of charge to tons and mileage, so that we now have the exact 
rate to a water-tank or a blacksmith shop within ten miles of 
Chicago graded down tothe same rate to which water com- 
munication aud competing roads may force the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad to accept freight to or trom St. Louis or Bloomington. 
The fractions ot miles are settled by fractions of cents, and 1t 
would require a keen arithmetical scholar to be always correct 
in making out the bills. A few plain statements in regard to 
the practical working of a railroad will show the wholly im- 
Sc nature ot this last legislative act. In the month of 

uly last, the Chicago & Aiton Railroad received at Chicago 
7.999 cars, of which 7,585 were loaded and 414 empty ; and in 
the same month sent out of Chicago 8,702 cars, of which 3,308 
were loaded and 5,394 were empty. Of course, this requires an 
adjustment, which will keep the wheels moving the most 
rapidly and produce the best results, both as to economy and 
profit. Such an adjustment necessarily requires the 
company to obtain whatever compensation it can for a 
return freight so as to reduce the charges required 
for the round trip. It is evident to every one that on such an 
enormous proportion of empty cars which are necesssrily 
moved, the very circumstances stated by the Supreme Court oc- 
cur when a raiiroad might properly lower its rates to induce 
shipments, and this not by a general revision of its rates, but 
atthe particular points where the necessity or opportunity 
occurs. Unjust discriminations and excessive rates are fre- 
quently coniounded, but they are based upon entirely different 
foundations. If a person is charged a rate entirely reasonable 
and no more, while his neighbor under the same circumstances 
is charged less, the compiaint is of unjust discrimination. If 
both, however, are, under the same circumstances, charged an 
unreasonable rate, the complaint would be of extortion. The 
first and last acts of the Legislature are alike intended to pre- 
vent all discriminations. ‘The only difference exists, in the first 
exacting a penalty without trial, and the second making any 
discrimination prima facie evidence that it was willfully unjust. 
Discriminations exist in everything. The granting of a charter 
is a discrimination in favor of one set of corporators against 
another. The location of a railroad is a discrimination in iavor of 
certain communities and against others. The farmer located ten 
or twenty mules from the road is severely discriminated against in 
favor of his more fortunate acquaintance near the depot. The 
complaint is that a smail village, with one hundred inhabitants, 
is not treated on a_ perfect equality with the city of St. Louis 
and other cities. For exampie, the rate to and from St. Louis, 
where there is great competition by chartered land companies 
and chartered water navigation companies, must be graded up 
to enable the road to transact the village business at a lower 
rate, or the village rate must be graded down to the extreme 
— so as to enable the company to obtain the St. Louis 

usiness. It abandons the principle of the cost of the business 
at each point and also the market value of treights ; and wholl 
for the sake of equalizing a tavern, a church and a blacksmit 
shop with a maguificent city and the center of a dozen radiat- 
ing roads it sets up an arbitrary rule of apportionment... Why 
should St. Louis and the States west and south of that city be 
made to pay one farthing toward building up the village of 
Towanda, a hundred miles from Chicago, and yet that would 
be the practical effect of this law if carried out. If St. Louis 
had no other outlet than the Chicago & Alton Railroad, St. 
Louis rates would be raised ; but St. Louis having other outlets 
which force down the rates, the village of ‘Towanda obtains a 


rate far less than the cost of transportation. Take the 
practical working of the railroad business. A train 
leaves Chicago in the evening destined for East St. 


Louis. It has carsloaded with way freight to be distributed 
between Joliet and Bloomington. These cars are left at Joliet 
until morning ; they are then sent along in a distributing day 
train, and may reach Bloomington the same evening, or if de- 
layed, not reach there until next day. The way cars cannot 
be unloaded at small stations at night unless by incurring a 
large additional expense on a very small freight. In the mean- 
time the through train has, stopping only at Bloomington 
Springfield and Alton, reached St. Louis, been discharged, an 
the cars are back in Chicagu and reloading before these way- 
cars leave Bloomington toreturn. The train has traveled five 
hundred miles while the way-cars have traveled one hundred. 
There is noequality about the matter unless you force it b 
sacriticing the greater interest to the lesser. The throug 
business by its magnitude, its steadiness, and constantly mov- 
ing character can be done for much less than the cost of the 
way business. Yetinthe face of these facts the Supreme 
Court advised the Legislature to pass a law making a discrim- 
inating charge prima facie evidence of unjust discrimination. 
As the Supreme Court rendered advice without seeking iufor- 
mation, itis the duty of the Legislature to intorm themselves 
in regard tothe practical working of this law. The railroad 
managers are anxious to avoid unjust discriminations, in order 
to obtain business, and if they were not, the courts would com- 
pel them so to do. No statute is required to adjust it. 

In many cases in England and in this country a maximum 
rate has been established by the charter incorporating the 
company, but never by general law. Such maximum has had 
8 me regard to the cost of doing the business, but such max- 
imum has had but little if any effect upon the rates established 
by the companies, for the reason that no company thought of 
charging the maximum rate allowed. No rule applicable to all 
roads is practicable. A cval road, a lumber road, a grain road 
aud a passenger road, or roads upon which such different busi- 
ness forms the chief source of profit are essentially different. 
What is a profitable rate on the New York Central would not 
yield any profit on many Iilinois roads, and a road in Nebraska 
forced down to the rates of the Chicago & Alton could not move 
its trains. What isa reasonable rate at one time would, with a 
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largely increased and steady business, be excessive. Soin dis- 
criminatlng between two neighboring points, it is the direct | 
interest of the railroad company to afford the utmost facilities | 
and greatest accommodations, both as to trains and rates. The 
busivess obtained 1s always in proportion to the facilities fur- 
nished and the accommodations afforded ; and the great strite 
is to obtain business. The roads therefore require no urging 
to furnish the facilities. The real question before the people 
is whether the rates generally, or for any particular point, 
charged by railway companies are excessive, and not whether 
unjust discriminations are made. There is no such thing as 
an upjust discrimination unless the parties are similarly situ- 


ated. For example, take the business of a railroad having a | 


LOCOMOTI 


VE RETU 


coal mine on its line sixty miles from Chicago. A hundred cars 
a ~~ sent loaded to Chicago, and not two out of a hundred 
can be loaded on their return. The ey oe if not prevented 
by a statute fixing rates and against discriminations, could 
afford to carry even manure out of Chicago to improve the 
lands around the coal mine, or any class of freight at very low 
rices ; butin the face of fixed rate and no discrimination this 
ittle salvage must necessarily be added to the cost of the coal 
in the Chicago market. Of course no railroad could afford 
| to do its entire business at the same rate at which it 
—— Le willing to take such business when it could obtain 
no other. 


Farr Pray. 
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Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly reports for this table. 
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Atlantic & Gt.W'n (First & Sec.Div. 228 80,| 45,140: 103,328 5 | 4.1) 5.82|0.83'0.82| 6.82)18.39|| 2.57)3.82 
“ ** (Third & F'rth Div.)! |203 50, "316; 58.863 : 5.22) 5.82)0.64/0.83, 6.26)18.77)| 2.573.482 
“ ‘* (Mahoning Div.)...|/113 55|| 19,276] 60,891 58,102] 144°969 | +82] |...+0! | 3.37) 5,82/0.57/0.52| 6.33/16.61| 2.57/3.82 
California Pacific..........++sss00ee |148 8 3, 4,310 4,120] 99’49n | --++--/49.03}17.62/)..... 20,45|1?.23/0,83)....| 5.88 39.54 |..... 6.00 
Central Pacitic (Western Division), 173.4 | 43)| 33,792] 45.260/ 29,190] 9’49 | 44-69) _....|16.01 gion 11.96) 17.59)0.86|....| 6.57/36.93 | 7.90/4.32 
te “(Sacramento Div.).||119.5 | 40)) 13,180; 48,820) 31,750] “g3'759 |+++++-|28-74/16.19)) 8.08 15.03 0.83)....| 7.23/31.17 | ..-00 4.32 
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“ “(Oregon Div.).. ... |151-48) 6) 10,928 396 2 3.78) 10.60|0.51 5.94/20.83 |....+ 4.32 
“ “ (Visalia Div.)......||!46-3 | = ' 11,440 rm gx se yen j by 4.32 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinecy.....||;25°°*| SOU| | seeesessel ee . ° 7 | 8. . 3.00/4.25 
Chicago & N. W. (Wis, & Mil. Div.). |454 ||| 84) 61,:81 ( i) 901765 10.92) 12.63]0.98)....| 9.05/33.58 | 3.50|4.75 
& “ (Madison Div.).... 163-80) 19)! 19,773 4 LA 9°3° 2.59) 10,22/0,83)....| 9.05/22.69 | 3.50/4.75 
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* Switching Engines allowed six miles per hour. 


t 0.37 Ibs. sand used per mile run. 














ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Toronto, Grey & Bruce. 

This company owns a line from Weston Junction, Ont., west 
by north to Mount Forest, 78 miles, and its trains run from 
Weston Junction to Toronto, 9 miles, over the Grand Trunk 
road, using a third rail. The Grey Extension, 68 miles long, 
from Orangeville north to Owen Sound, has been opened since 
the close of the year, and an extension of the main line from 
Mount Forest to Harriston, 10 miles, is nearly completed. The 
road is of 8 feet 6 inches gauge. During the first three months 
of the year only 49 miles of road were in operation, making the 
average mileage for the year m4 miles. 

The returns for the year ending June 30, 1873, were as fol- 


lows : 
Earnings from : 
PRs s. acd ndnnsscceseveccesecemebbosesessetosees $55,406 51 
EE v0nc:ccnc 2000b5dn 200ebadd ges sosnewenegeaheeeae* sens 114.0&8 66 
TREE OE CREIEIB ae co.cc 005. 050s cescccescessecse sescecesvens 8,654 58 
Gross earnings ($2,299 per mile)................-000+ $178,149 75 
Expenses for: 
Maintesance of road and buildings ...-.-...........0+000 25,155 35 
> rolling stock............ 6. |. Neplenbeae adie 15,028 80 
Train and etatiom GeTVICS.... . 2. .ccccccccccdccocccccscce 36.820 48 
WHOriee Gb TOPO. 66.6. 0500:.0ccscvecscvesscssesececocenes 3,332 48 
Running over Grand Trunk................00. -ceeeeees oe 6,254 79 
GORI GOING oa nig oc sd cise cece ceescencewensccssbascssent 26,432 74 
° RIDE «0.02 «03540600 soscvepnccocsconanvoserncseeres 4,633 21 
Taxes, insurance, damages, CtC.............ececeeceeeeee 6,512 05 
Total expenses (69.6 per Cent.)....... cece eeeeeeee $124,129 89 
Net earnings ($697 per mile)............0..--eeseee soecees $54 019 86 
Interest on bonds of road from Weston to Mt. Forest..... 53.328 00 
IOs oc kdks cn sdinsdercesesd oaeessessees 1 ener $691 86 


No comparison can be made with the previous year, as only 
apart of the line was open, and that only for a part of the 
year. 

During the year the road carried 67,977 passengers and 
75,445 tons of freight, exclusive of stock. The total mileage of 
engines was 219,271 miles. The average cost of running 
trains per train mile was 27.54 cents, of which 7.70 cents was 
for repairs. At the close of the year the equipment comprised 
14 locomotives, 8 passenger and 2 mail and baggage cars, 9 
conductors’ vans, 97 tox, 15 stock, 185 flat and 2 lime cars. 

During the year $858,199.13 was expended on new construc- 








tion, making the whole amount of the construction account 
$2,720,537.85. The actual receipts on construction account 
have been from calls on stock, $248,212.09 ; government bonus, 
$189,646 ; municipal bonuses, $827,679.65 ; sale of bonds, $1,- 
200,533.67; contractors drawbacks, $18,874.91; total, $2,484,- 
946.32. The balance of construction account is represented by 
bills payable. 

The company hopes to obtain a further bonus from govern- 
ment and also additional municipal bonuses. 


Toronto & Nipissing. 

This company owns a line, of 3 feet 6 inches gauge, from 
Scarboro Junction, Ont., north by east to Coboconck, 78 miles. 
From Scarboro Junction to Toronto, 9 miles, its trains run 
over the Grand Trunk road, a third rail being laid 
for their use. The road was opened to Coboconck in Novem- 
ber, 1872, having been previously in operation to Midland Junc- 
tion, 56 miles trom Searboro Junction. 


The earnings aud expenses for the year ending June 30, 1873, 
were as follows: 


Gross receipts ($2,328 per mile)..........-.... ceeeee cece $183,F97.09 
Operating expenses (6234 per cent.)...--..---........0-6- 114,558.52 
Net earnings ($378 per mile). .............cccccesesccceese $69,338.48 
Interest on bur ds........ eniidithed sbmhenawheeue $18,090.00 
Interest un floating . obt..............0.. ce eces 17,276.98 
—— $65,366.98 
MID 5s 05.5 s0nnclnn<> pinch: seabhenbense>i psabtnesennennen $3,971.50 
Balance from previous yea@r...............ceceeceseccceee 7,730.28 
$11,701.78 


No comparison of earnings can be made, the whole line hav- 
ing been under construction the previous year. The expendi- 
ture on capital account to 30th June, 1873, was $1,566,112.41; a 
further expenditure of $33,887.59 for ballasting, workshops, 
&c., is still necessary, thus raising the capital account to $1,- 
600,000, made up as follows: municipal bonuses, $375,072.59 ; 
government bonus, $104,860; shares, $197,100; bonds, 
$773,000; total, $1,340,032.59, leaving a balance of 
$249,967.41 for which it is mnecess to provide before 
any dividend can be paid to the stockholders. To meet this 
hability the directors recommend that new shares be subscribed 
for by tho present stocknolders, pro rata, according to the 
number of shares held by them, which will enable the directors 
to issue additional bonds. The total amount of bonds and 
stock necessary to cover the actual and estimated expenditure 
on capital account would stand at $1,120,100, the annual inter- 
est On which, at 8 per cent., is $89,608, or about $1,030 per wile, 





The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The Grand International Divislon of the Brotherhood cf Lo- 
comotive Enginrers commenced its annual session at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Philadelphia, October 15. The addrees of Mr. 
Charles Wilson, Grand Chief Engineer, stated that the associa- 
tion now numbers 172 subdivisions, with a total membership cf 
over 9,500 members. The finances are in an excellent condi- 
tion ; the total receipts during the year have been $21,641.34; 
the total expenses (including about $8,000 diepensed as chari- 
ties) during the year have been $23,287.11; this, with $31,448.87 
cash ou hand at the commencement of the year, Jeaves total 
cash on hand, October 1, 1873, $29,803.10. The Journal has 
been well patronized, affording a net income of $6,396.91. 

Eighty-three deaths of members were reported during the 
year. Mr. Wilson gave a detailed account of the strike partici- 
pated in by Division 86 at Moberly, Mo., last winter, and of the 
action taken by him in suspending tbe charter of that divirion. 
He also gave an account of his interview with the Railway As- 
sociation of America at its meeting in New York last May. 

7 speaking of the principles of ihe Brotherhood, Mr. Wilson 
said : 


‘The difference in our organization from other trade organi- 
zations consists, first, in requiring qualifications for member- 
ship, such as character, education, experience and abilty in our 
calling ae locomotive engineers ; second, we try to manage our 
business so as to secure the confidence and esteem of our employ- 
ers, and work entirely ia harmony with them, insisting thatcur 
members must pursue a proper course of conduct, etc.; third, 
we rely entirely upon our merits for strength to obtain what we 
are justly entitled to; fourth, we stand alone, seeking no en- 
tangling alliances with other trades, nor forming « ombina- 
tions with any view of forcing acompliance with our demands, 
We do not believe in denouncing our employers with every vile 
epithet that language can invent, but prefer to treat them with 
respect, believing that we can obtain better pay and treatment 
if we manage to maintain a friendly feeling between the official 
and the employee.” 

_ In closing his address, he dwelt strongly on the evils result- 
ing trom intemperance. 

Addresses were also made by Mr. T. 8. Ingram, First Grand 
Engineer, and Mr. R. Pierson, Second Grand Engineer, Mr. P. 
M. Arthur, Second Grand Assistant Engiveer,G. W. Johnson, 
Grand Guide, and George W. Tyre Grand Chaplain, besides an 
address by Rev. Mr. Babcock on temperance. 

The statistics of the insurance branch of the Brotherhood 
showed that during the year ending July 1, 1873, 68 active 
members of the Brotherhood have died. During the first year 
of the association the insurance department paid out ou 22 
policies $31,920. During the second year, from No. 22 to 48, 
there was paid $48,234.29. During the third year, from No, 48 
to 76, there was paid $71,463. During the fourth year, from 
No. 76 to No. 115, there was paid $119,225.49. During 
the fifth year, including a period of 18 months, ending 
July 1, 1873, from No. 115 to 182, there was paid $204,000, mak- 
ing a total in five years of $478,843. The whole number of 
deaths to July 1 was 182, and the amount paid in each case 
varied according to the number of members and the amount of 
the assessment. The assessment at present is $1 in every case 
of death, which produces a sum in each case of $3,347. 

The business sessions of the Grand Division are held pri- 
vately. About 200 delegates were present at the meeting. It 
is understood that a number of amendments to the constitution 
were offered and referred to appropriate committees. One of 
these proposed amendments provides for the removal of all 
secrecy and ths publication of the constitution and rules of the 
Brotherhood. 

Ou the afternoon of October 18, the delegates visited Fair- 
mont Park in carriages. Several other offers of entertainment 
have teen made to the delegates, which would probably be ac- 
cepted at the close of the convenuon. The convention was éx- 
pected to contunue in session about a week. 





Accidents in England and “America. 





It is commonly assumed that accidents on American railroads 
are far more common aud more fatal than on those of Great 
Britain. The following comparative statements do not appear 
to justify this opinion. Let us take Great Britain and Ireiand 
first. The parliamentary return for 1872 has just been issued. 
From it we learn that the total number of passengers, servants 
of companies, or of contractors and others, killed by railway 
accidents in 1872, was 930 in England and Wales, 168 in Scot- 
land, ard 47 in Ireland; while the number injured was, in Eng- 
land and Wales, 2,617; in Scotland, 383, and in Ireland, 38 ; 
total killed, 1,145 ; injured, 3,038. Of the passengers, the num- 
ber of killed throughout the year in the United Kingdom was 
127; the number injured, 1,462; while the number of com- 
panies and contractors’ servants killed was 632; the number 
injured, 1,395. The third class included in the report consisty 
ot trespassers, suicides, persons passing over railways at level 
crossings, etc., etc. Of these the number killed was 268; the 
number injured, 181; 19 persons were killed and 1,233 injared 
from accidents to trains, etc., as collisious, traius leaving rails, 
etc.; 48 persons killed and 53 injured from falling between car- 
riages and platforms ; 10 killed and 117 injured trom falling on 
the platform when getting into or out of trains; 39 killed and 
16 injured while crossing the line at stations, and 6 killed and 
20 injured from falling out of carriages during the traveling 
of trains. Among railway servants and workmen on the line, 
117 were killed and 378 injured during shunting operations ; 
100 were killed and 52 injured while working on the permanent 
way or sidings; 118 were killed and 95 injured whi'e crossing 
or standing on the lines; 54 were killed and 106 were injured 
while getting on or off trains, engines, etc.; 42 were killed and 
214 injured from accidents to trains, collisions, etc.; 44 were 
killed and 84 injured from falling off engines, vans, wagons. 
etc.; 27 were killed and the same number injure 
while passing between vehicles ; and 18 were killed and 33 
injured from falling or being caught between vehicles and 
platforms. 132 railway accidents, involving the death of nine 
and the injury of 462 persons, arose from collisions between 
passenger trains and goods or mineral trains; 124 accidents 
from broken rails ; 99 accidents from trains ruuning over cattle 
or other obstructions on the line ; 77 accidents from the giving 
way of axles: 75 dents from p trains, or parts of 
them leaving the rails; 51 accidents from the giving way of 
tires ; 47 accidents from collisions between passepger trains ; 
25 accidents irom trains running through gates at level crose- 
ings; 24 accidents from slips in cuttiugs and embankmenis, 
and 29 accidents from trains or engines traveling in the wrong 
direction through points being set improperly. ‘The report on 
American accidents is not made up with the same elaborate 
care. The worldis mainly indebted for it, indeed, to our able 
contemporary, the American Ra1Lroap GazerTe—an enterpris- 
ing and well-managed journal, in which a record is keptor ail 
railroad accidents from yeur to vear. From this we learn 
that in the year ending July 1, 1873, the casualties were as 
foilows : In July, 1872, there were 31 accidents, 35 persons 
were killed and 66 injured ; in August, 63 accidents, 15 killed, 
47 injured ; in September, 71 idents, 24 killed, 104injured ; 
in October, 90 accidents, 29 killed, 102 injured ; in November, 
108 accidents, 37 killed, 114 injured; in December, 112 acci- 
dents, 42 killed, 133 injured; in January, 1873, 178 accidents, 
40 killed, 199 injured ; in February, 133 acciaents, 25 killed, 
126 injured; in March, 112 accidents, 18 killed, 92 wjared; in 
April, 101 accidents, 23 killed, 88 injured; iu May, 79 sccidents, 
10 killed, 113 injured ; in June, 90 accidents, 12 killed, 104 
injured. Total, 1,163 accidents, $10 persons killed and 1,290 
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RAILROAD ECONOMY. 





There is no time so favorable for the formation of good 
resolutions as a period of sickness. Place a person help- 
less on his back, with no other occupation than his 
own thoughts and sufferings, and he at once begins to 
reflect on the uncertain tenure of life, to review the past 
and to determine that in the future he will mend bis 
ways. We are all prone to forget in prosperous times 
the importance of economy, or, inthe language of one of 
the funny men, “ when you hold the winning card, that’s 
the time to play the keerfullest.”. So it is with railroads, 
too. When the earnings are good, expenditures are apt 
to be lavish, partly from necessity, but also to a con- 
siderable extent from a sort of involuntary relaxation of 
purse strings. Let a period of financial distress and gen- 
eral disorder and depression of business come on, so that 
expenses begin to tread uncomfortably close on the heels 
of receipts, and the involuntary relaxation is apt to be 
changed to a spasmodic and painful contraction of ex- 
penditure. Now, undoubtedly—as most of us have 
learned, perhap:, somewhat bitterly—it is not only wise 
but necessary to adjust our outgo to the proportions of 
our income, but ia doing so, we have probably had occa- 
sion to realize thatthe smaller the income the greater the 
exercise of wisdom which is demanded in its 
expenditure to accomplish the ends in _ view. 
It is just so with the expenses of railroads. When the 
business leaves a liberal margin between receipts and the 
cost of operating, it is not so necessary to watch every 
expenditure so closely to see that it is applied to the best 
advantage as it is when there is less money to spend. 
Now, obviously, there is such a thing asa blind and 
stupid curtailment of expenses. In order to save a hun- 
dred dollars a thousand may be lost. To illustrate, we 
know of one road in which the fuel accounts are kept 
in avery careless way because those high in authority 
are not willing to pay enough to secure the services of 
fuel agents with sufficient intelligence and capacity 
to keep the accounts correctly. Nouw the waste of fuel 
which must ensur on a road with several hundred loco- 
motives, if those who run them have no feeling of per- 
sonal accountability, would pay the expense of careful 
agents to keep the accounts ten times over. A careful 
record has also another good effect: it-reveals the de- 
fects of both the engines and the men who run them. 
On another road we know of, each engine is carefully 
charged with every ton of coal it uses. Whenever any 
of them showed a very heavy fuel consumption, an ex- 
perienced person, whose special duty it was, examined 
the working of the engine and its management by the 
men, and if possible discovered the defects, if any ex- 
isted, which of course was the preliminary step in order to 
effect aremedy. The good effect of keeping correct fuel 
accounts is thus two-fold—it creates a feeling of personal 
responsibility in the locomotive runners, and it reveals 
to the master mechanic or person in charge of them which 
engines and which men are working economically, and 
which are not. Now to attempt economy by cutting off 
tue expense of keeping competent men in charge of the 
fuel accounts is a little like dispensing with a cashier and 
cash account in order to save money. Every business 
man knows that unless a very strict account is kept of 
the disposition of every dollar, a good deal of money will 
be wasted. The same thing is true of fuel. 

Or, we will take the much-talked-of and frequently- 
discussed subject of dead-weight of cars. Tie majority 
of railroad officers, we regret to say, have very indefinite 
ideas of the cost of carrying dead weight, and most of 
them seem to be quite indifferent about it. Last week 
we attempted to show that the cost, in’certain circum- 
stances, is about one third of a cent per ton per mile, so 

that-if the weight of a freight car is reduced one ton and 


it runs 75 miles per day for 300 days in a year, the saving 
in cost of transportation would te $75 per year. For a 
thousand cars this would of course amount to $75,000 per 
year. Butthere isanotker consideraticn to be taken into 
account. There is nothing so expensive to railroads as 
accidents. Now, if in order to reduce the weight of cars 
their strength must be diminished, so that there is danger 
of their breaking down, the probability is that the ex- 
pense incurred from the latter cause will be very much 
greater than the saving from a reduction in weight. 
Therefore, in order to make the first saving possible, there 
must be a sufficient amount of skill in the person who 
designs the cars to reduce their weight without reducing 
their strength. Now supposing, what-is not an unusual 
case, that in order to econnmize, the first step be to re- 
duce salaries,and that the master car-builders’ be cut 
down so much asto make it to his interest, if he bea 
person of much skill, to seek employment elsewhere; if 
he leaves and some blunderhead be put in his place, it 
will not be long before his want of skill will make an in- 
crease of strength and weight of cars necessary, at a cost 
already estimated. 

We do not of course mean to say that a-reduction of 
salaries may not be a legitimate method of economizing. 
What we want to make plain is, that a reduction below 
the point which the skill that is required commands in 
the market, is not economy. Skill and business ability, 
1ike merchandise, increases in price with the demand, and 
a railroad company in prosperous times may be obliged 
to pay much more for first-rate talent than it must when 
business is more depressed. 

Let us take another case. To the average railroad 
director nothing seems simpler than to reduce expenses 
by refusing to buy new rails for the repair of the road. 
To him the use of the old rails seems as easy and as safe 
a means of economy as the wearing of an old coat or 
last year’s hat; and the reduction of the track repair 
force often means no more, in ultimate results, than the 
dismissal of one of many household servants does to 
his wife. Unfortunately, however, as soon as the 
track is allowed to get out of good repair, a railroad 
company must encounter the risk of accidents, which we 
have before spoken of as being more expensive than any- 
thing else. Nor docs the expense end here. If the track 
is bad, the wear and tear to engines and cars and the 
cost of repairs are consequently much increased. With 
the increased wear and tear, there is a necessity for 
greater strength, and consequently of an increase of 
weight of cars; and thus the evil and expense of in- 
creased dead weight follow of necessity. Now, obviously 
it is not true economy to decrease the expenses of track 
repairs so as to get the road in bad condition, and yet 
this is exactly what has, and probably will be, done, ona 
large number of roads this winter. 

One of the most difficult branches of business to suc- 
ceed in is the manufacture of machinery. The oppor- 
tunities for waste of labor and material, the necessity for 
the exercise of ingenuity and skill yeti restrained by the 
clearest common sense, the great variety of detail, the 
numberless causes of loss and the frequent and violent 
fluctuations of business make not only a high order of 
mechanical skill, but an equal degree of business ability, 
necessary for success. Now, excepting perhaps the dis- 
turbance due to the fluctuations of business, the manage- 
ment of a large railroad machine shop requires quite as 
much skill and economy of management as a private 
establishment. Or perhaps we should say that skillful 
management will be quite as fertile of results in the one 
establishment as in the other. If the one be conducted 
badly, pecuniary loss will speedily result; in the other 
it shows itself only in an increase of expenses. Now, 
clearly, to curtail the expenses of a business so compli- 
cated as that ofa large machine shop, and yet have the 
necessary repairs go on as economically as possible, re- 
quires a very complete knowledge of all the details, such 
as only a person who conducts the business can have. 
If therefore expenses must be reduced, it should be only 
after careful investigation and consultation with those in 
charge of the work. Master mechanics are often made 
the subjects of arbitrary orders issued by superior officers 
which would be materially modified did the latter com- 
prehend clearly the condition of things, which he con- 
trols with so little inconvenience to himself but often so 
much hardship to those under him. 

It very often happens, too, that the subordinate officers, 
engineers, superiatendents of machinery and others have 
a very inadequate idea of the difficulty of getting money 
to carry on their work. Toe man who has great diffi- 
culty in moving the trains over a piece of single-track 
road cannot understand why a double track should not 
be constructed, and a master mechanic interprets it as 
sheer stupidity that the powers above him will not in- 
crease the motive power when he is so sorely tried to 
provide what is needed for the crowded business at cer- 
vain seasons of the year. If he knew the difficulty of 











supplying the requisite funds for keeping things moving, 


he would find that his task is comparatively easy. On 
one 10ad that-we know of, monthly meetings of its 
officers are held at which the interests, duties and re- 
quirements of each department are discussed. We know 
of no system so likely to promote harmony, so certain of 
creating a mutual comprehension of their different rela- 
tions, or which will aid so much in efiecting a 
wise reduction of expenses, if a reduction is 
necessary. It is said that, this system was one 
secret of the great succcss of one of the most profitable 
newspapers in this country. The proprietor held each 
day a conference with his subordinates, and thus reaped 
the advantage of their collective wisdom. To know 
thoroughly all the details of railroad operation and man- 
agement is, it is true, not within the bounds of human 
capacity. The difficulty is, that so many railroad man- 
agers do not realize this, and, in their blind lust for 
power, assume to direct what should be delegated, or at 
least referred to, others who are acquainted with all the 
details of the special branch to which it refers. 

The necessity for greater economy grows more press- 
ing daily, and probably on all our roads there will bea 
great reduction of expenditure this winter. If all curtail- 
ments should be the subject of mutual consultation, it 
would, we are sure, be more effective, and the money 
which now does the /east good would be saved, instead 
of that whose expenditure yields a profitable return. 








Long Island Traffic. 





Long Island is, roughly speaking, a long, narrow par- 
allelogram, the western end of which abuts against Man- 
hattan Island and the upper harbor of New York, while 
the eastern end is about due south of the mouth of the 
Thames and the town of New London. The New York 
end is about 15 m'les wide and the extreme width of the 
island proper is not more than 20 miles, though the is- 
lands and beaches of thesou .h shore ex'enl a few miles 
further seaward insome places. The extreme length of 
the island on the southern shore (which is 15 or 20 miles 
the longest, and so spoils the exavtness of our parallelo- 
gram) is 120 miles, within a mile or two. 

Now this long and narrow strip of land south of the 
Connecticut coast and separated by a comparatively nar- 
rowchannel from the commercial metropolis of the 
country has been, since the days of railroads, compara- 
tively isolated. We co not mean that itis not easily ac- 
cessible: you can go there in five minutes 
and for one cent from the city of New York, 
which in reality has flowed over upon the adjoining 
Long Island shore, and, in the city of Brooklyn has 
nearly half a million of people there. What we mean is, 
that it is on no thoroughfare between other parts of the 
country, and consequertly people very rarely pass over 
Long Island unless they are bound to some place on 
Long Island, Tais isa very important difference. The 
man who travels from New York to St. Louis and back, 
may see on his way eight of the richest and most populous 
States, manufacturing, mining and agricultural, and the 
Province of Ontario also, and pass through the four 
largest cities in the country, and three times as many of 
secondary rank. It is true that the impressions received 
on a flying trip are slight and can give little idea of more 
than the mere surface of the country ; but they are in- 
comparably more definite than impressions received by 
reading only ; and ‘the mention of the name of a little 
town where one may have got acup of tea, or asked a 
few questions while the train waited, calls up a picture 
and impresses one’s sense of locality quite vividly. 

Moreover, the places traveled through are the places 
talked about, and in these days of newspapers and letter 
writers almost every town or place worthy of note (anda 
great many that are not) wiich lies on a thoroughfare is 
talked about and written ab>ut until the most of us get 
some impressions approaching the truth concerning the 
greater part of the country. But when a place is at the 
end of a route which is not a thoroughfare, or in some 
nook, peninsula or island which one sees only when he 
goes for that purpose, it becomes comparatively indefi- 
nite, though ever sv well known, in men’s minds. 

Now Long Island, with the sound on one side and the 
illimitable ocean on the other, never lacked “ facilities 
for transportation.” It was always comparatively easy 
to get to market from its most interior recesses even in 
the days of the early Dutch settlers. And of late days it 
has had added railroad lines in abundance, which in the 
western half of the island leave scarcely an acre of ground 
more than five miles from a railroad track. People can 
(and do abundantly) go to and leave the island ; but toa 
very slight extent do they go acrossit: so those who 
touch its sacred soil are to an extraordinary extent con- 
fined to Long Islanders themselves, their relatives and 
oth_r visitors, and the N:w Yorkers who go to fish and 
bathe on its coasts. 

But it is not the worst of evils to be at one side of the 





great highways. Indeed, such comparative re- 
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tirement is a thing in _ itself altogether 
desirable to a great many people, to busy city people 
especially, and most especially when the retirement can 
be exchanged for the heart of business and bustle at 
almost any hour, in a few minutes, and by comfortable 
and cheap carriage. And as Long Island has but the 
narrow East River between it and the business heart of 
the continent, it seems after all the right island in the 
right place, if we may so express ourselves. 

Accessibility and quiet are, of course, not the sole 
qualifications necessary to make a district desirable for 
residence. If we were to attempt to describe minutely 
the other qualifications of Long Island for this purpose, 
we should doubtless offend the dealers in suburban 
property everywhere else (and there also: for the race 
brooks no faint praise, and will accept nothing less than 
entire devotion), and besides would need to study the 
subject more than we have or are likely to until we 
become buyers or sellers of Long Island cities or parts 
thereof. We may say safely, however, tha’ the 
south shore of the island is for the most 
part low and sandy, with long narrow islands 
and peninsulas parallel to it nearly its whole 
length, separated from the main land by shallow, still 
lagoons, and from each other by large and rather shallow 
bays, famed for oysters, clams and other fish, and afford- 
ing at many places the very best beaches for surf and 
still sea-bathing, as at Rockaway, Fire Island, etc. Gen- 
erally vegetation cannot be called luxuriant on this shore, 
and there is little variety of surface. The sea and the 
sea air, the sea bathing and sea fish, are its great attrac 
tions, and in the summer especially they attract many 
thousands, some fer an afternoon and some for the sea- 
son. Moreover, the fisheries on this coast provide a con- 
siderable industry—doubtless the chief one, as there are 
(or were in 1870) but five or six towns with as many as 
a thousand inhabitants on the whole shore, and none of 
these had as many as fifteen hundred. 

The north shore of the island is quite different. It rises 
high and hilly over Long Island Sound and overlooks 
the o pposite Connecticut shore. The soil too is com- 
paratively strong; the shore is indented with numerous 
bays accessible by vessels, and the comparative still 
water of the Sound makes it easy to enter them, while 
there is a constant passing of vessels within easy reach 
on their way between New York and southern New Eng- 
land ports. It is more thickly peopled than the south 
shore, and has more and larger towns, which are chiefly 
within forty miles of New York. 

The backbone of the island is for the must part not 
hilly, but quite level table land, with a light but warm 
soil, which, by the application of manure, to be had so 
plentifully from the city and the shores (fish), forms most 
excellent market gardens, to which no small part of the 
land there and on~both shores is devoted. There are 
many very productive farms on the island, and here and 
there magnificent growths of forest trees, which are 
favored by the comparatively mild climate insured by 
the nearness of the sea; but as a whole the island can 
not be called fertile, compared with the Connecticut 
valley, the Genesee valley, or the Western prairies. 
Even were it exceptionally productive, it would hardly 
have tempted the construetion of more than a single 
line of railroad were it not for its nearness to 
a@ great city. This has made it profitable to 
raise all kinds of small produce even on poor 
land, and many kinds which must be transported at the 
moment when they are ready for market and so rapidly 
as to reach ita few hours after gathering. Still the pro- 
ductions of the island, compared with its fac.lities for 
transportation, are trifling. Most of the fish never leave 
the fishermen’s boats till they are delivered in New York. 
There are no noticeable mines or quarries, and no consider- 
able manufactures, except in Brooklyn itself, and it is 
evident that if the 375 miles of railroad on the island 
(about one mile ofroad to four square miles of surface) 
depended chiefly or largely on the produce of the island 
for their income, they would fare but poorly. 

But they were made and are chiefly used for suburban 
traffic. In 1870 the island had a population of 540,000 
souls, more than 500,000 of whom were on the western 
end of the island, within forty miles of New York. 
Four-fifths of these, to be sure, were in the city of Brook- 
lyn, and did not use the steam railroads much in 
their daily journeys, but except here, the west 
end of the isiand is covered with suburban 
towns, growing constantly and rapidly in number 
and in population, whose male "inhabitants depend upon 
the railroads to make their aaily journey to and from 
New York. So in examining the receipts of the Long 
Island railroads we find that instead of ,earning three or 
four times as much from freight as from passengers, as 
most American roads do, in all cases the passenger 
traffic is the most productive. On the Long Island Rail- 
road, which extends the whole length of the island, and 
the longest part of which has no suburban traffie, the 
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passenger earnings are nearly one-sixth greater than the 
freight earnings; on tne South Side they are more 
than one-half greater, on the Flushing & North Side 
they are nearly four times as great, and there are several 
short lines, usually counted as street railroads, but 
worked by steam and having an enormous traffic in 
summer—such as the Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island, 
and the East New York & Canarsie—which have scarcely 
any freight traffic. 

The object aimed at in constructing a railroad in 
Long Island is therefore usually the cultivation of 
a passenger traffic, the chief part of which will 
be suburban or excursion. And as, when a new 
road is constructed, nearly all this traffic must 
be created, or diverted from previously existing 
routes by competition, the companies—the later ones at 
least—have before them the difficult and complex prob- 
lem of the development of towns. They must, in order 
to succeed, learn how to entice peopie from the ciry to 
buy land ani build houses and fix their homes in quar- 
ters not new to them only, but new to all the world. It 
is the problem of the settlement of a new country over 
again, though the country may be on the borders ot Lon- 
don or New York. There is no growth without an effort. 
There is no accession of peop'!e who come to be near their 
kinsfolk or friends, or to find work in shops and facto- 
ries. This necessity of peopling new towns has of late 
years created a new pro’ession, as it were. It is an art 
in which some men and corporations have acquired great 
skill, and one on which new Long Island railroads, it is 
plain, must largely depend for success. 

And as a railroad for suburban traffic must inev- 
itably profit the landholders on its line very 
much more than its stockholders, frequently increas- 
ing tenfold the market price of considerable tracts 
in the vicinity of stations, it is natural to expect and al- 
together proper that such roads should be largely con- 
structed at the instance and cost of the land-owners, so 
that the land-holders are also the stock-holders. It is 
extremely difficult to give profits to whom profits are due 
otherwise; for a suburban railroad must usually sink- 
mopey in developing traffic as well as in constructing its 
line before it can earn more than working expenses, and 
it might go on sinking money for a term of years, and 
afterall never get satisfactory returns,while in a few years 
the profits of the land-owners might exceed ten times the 
cost of the line. 


The chief existing Long Island railroads are the Long 
Island Railroad, which extends the entire length of the 
Island from Hunter’s Point to Green Point, with a long 
branch from Sag Harbor, a branch thirty miles long 
northeast to Post Jefferson (on the north shore), a short 
branch north to Glen Cove, and one south to Rock- 
away (south shore). The main line follows nearly the 
middle of the island, and was originally intended as a 
part of a “great through line” between New York and 
Boston. A ‘‘through line” it remains for a part of the 
year, but not by any means a great one,.and doubtless 
the western part and the branches which have been 
made to suburban towns give it by far the largest part 
of its traffic. 

The South Side isa later road. It was largely made 
for suburban and excursion traffic, and was laid 
through the principal towns (such as they were 
on the south shore, and until recently had a monopoly of 
the heavy excursion traffic by rail to Rockaway. It is 
for the most part within five miles of the Long Island 
Railroad, ending for the present at the little village of 
Patchogue, about half way between Brooklyn and Mon- 
tauk Point. ‘ 

The Flushing & North Side is, we believe, a still later 
construction. It is, by itself, a short line, put it works 
several other companies’ lines, which are virtually 
extensions or branches of it. Altogether it 
works now we believe, about 55 miles of 
railroad. One line is from Hunter’s Point (opposite 
Thirty-fourth street, New York), northeastward about 
18 miles through Flushing to Great Neck, touching 
several north shore villages. The other extends from a 
junction with the line at Flushing nearly due east 
nearly 25 miles, and thence southeastward about 
ten miles to the ancient town of Babylon, on the south 
shore opposite the famcus watering place, Fire Island. 

This part of the line is the property of two distinct 
corporations, the Central Railroad Company of Long 
Island, and the Central Railroad Extension Company, 
the latter of which has constructed this year the ten 
miles of the road we.t of Babylon, which was opened 
into that village with an excursion on Saturday, the 18th 
inst. The line of the former company has been much 
talked of as ‘‘ A. T. Stewart’s road.” He 1s in fact a 
stockholder in the company, and probably a large one : 
he surely is if his interest in the stock is equal 
to his interest in the proper management of 
the road. For Mr. Stewart bought, a few years 





of land known as 


‘*Hempstead Plains,” through which the Central Rail- 
road passes for a distance of twelve miles, which has 
been hitherto uninbabited and unproductive, and the 
utilization of which depends almost entirely on this rail- 
road. Theground was from time immemorial, and until 
Mr. Stewart bought it, the “common” of the town of 
Hempstead, and its only use was to pasture the Hemp-. 
stead cattle. It is very like a level Illinois prai- 
rie, except in the scantiness of its vegetation, 
which finds to support it but two or three inches of soil 
over a loose gravel. Itis capable of cultivation, how- 
ever, and in the hands of owners would doubtless have 
been made profitable for market gardens. It is high, 
well-drained and should be very healthy. On this plain 
Mr. Stewart is building a town called ‘Garden City,” 
which is, we believe, about five miles from 
Flushing and seventeen miles {from New York. 
The work has been going on for two years or 
more, and there must be forty or filty buildings com- 
pleted, or nearly so, none of which are occupied, not 
having been offered for sale or to rent as yet. The 
dwellings are of three grades, the best (of which there 
are perhaps fifteen) being very large and costly, the sec- ° 
ond class roomy and plain, and the third cheap two- 
story structures which probably do not cost more than 
$1,200 apiece. A large and handsome brick hotel is 
nearly completed, and a few stores are going up near 
the station. It is doubtless the largest new town 
in the world which has no inhabitants. Mr. 
Stewart does not say what he intends to do with it, 
but it is proper enough that the place should be finished 
in a measure before it is oftcred to inhabitants, so that 
when the first family comes it will find a town ready 
made and not waiting to grow. 

Perpaps no new railroad was ever constructed in this 
country which was inso good condition when it left the 
bands of the contractors. The country, apparently, was 
made to build railroads in, for it is generally level, 
has few water courses. and those small, and 
you have nowhere to go far for ballast. But aside 
from natural advantages, great care has been taken in 
construction. The road-bed is wide and for the most part 
well ballasted, and ballasting is now being completed. 
The ties are very closely placed, the rails are heavy and 
al, steel, the bridges iron (from the Watson Manufacturing 
Company), and the stations neat and convenient. Very 
ew railroads can show a better track than this cf the 
Central of Long Island. 

The “Extension” completes a line diagonsily across 
the island from the north shore at Flushing to the south 
shore at Babylon, and will enable the line to compete 
with the South Side Railroad for the excursion traffic to 
Fire Island, and also, doubtless, to cultivate one or two 
more suburban towns. Itand the Central and the Flush- 
ing & North Side are under substantially the 
same management, and they form substantially one 
system, the older parts of which have succeeded well, 
while the newer parts, with due cultivation, will doubt- 
less eventually carry a great many passengers to and 
from New York, and have flourishing villages at their 
stations, which will depend upon the railroads for their 
provisions fuel and most other supplies. With its ad- 
mirable track it is able to make good speed and to com- 
pete on equal terms with the other roads with which it 
comes in contact, and its terminus is nearly opposite what 
way be called the “up-town center” of New York, from 
which probably the largest part of the commuters of the 
Long Island railroads come. 








The Western Union Telegraph. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company, at the close of its 
last fiscal year (June 30, 1873), owned and worked 65,757 miles 
of line, with 154,471 miles of wire, and 5,740 offices. This was 
represented by a bonded debt of $6,038,400, and $33,778,175 of 
stock outstanding (besides $7,295,235 owned by the company.) 
Thus there was an average of about $92 bonded debt and 
$514 of stock per mile of line. The stock, at one 
time since the close of this fiscal year was sold 
for 90, but at this writing is less than 60, so that now 
the market price of the property (assuming the bonds to be 
worth par) cannot be put at more than $400 per mile of 
line, 

During the year there was an increase of 3,725 miles (6 
per cent.) in length of lines, 17,281 miles (12) per cent.) in 
length of wires, and 503 (9} per cent.) in number of offices.- 

The income from the company’s property, which we may 
assume to have included an average of 64,000 miles of line, 
was, for the fiscal year, $9,333,018.51, or $145.82 
per mile; the working expenses $6,575,055.82, or 
$102.74 per mile (70.4 per cent.), and the net earnings 
$2,757,962.69, or $43.08 per mile. Not quite $7 per 
mile is required to pay the interest on the bonded debt; and 
the $36 per mile remaining was equivalent to just 7 per cent. 
on the capital stock outstanding, which is equal to nearly 8 per 
cent. on its highest market price, and to 12 per cent. on the 
present market price. : 

There was no dividend declared, however, as there has been 
none for three or four years, and the disposition of the surpli- 
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shown in the income account reports $1,212,206 expended dur- 
ing the year for the construction and purchase of new lines, 
$62,214 for real estate, $41,577 for the purchase of the stock 
of telegraph companies in its system, $39,000 for 
stock of the “Western Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” $19,258 for a patent and $402 for ‘‘ miscellaneous” pur- 
poses. In all $1,722,048.06 was expended for additions to the 
company’s property, and a balance of $1,035,512.13 remained— 
sufficient for a dividend of 3 per cent. on the stock out- 
standing. 

Thus the company’s property is seen to be equal both in cap- 
ital account and income to about 900 miles of good single-track 
railroad, such as the Illinois Central and Chicago & Alton, 
and we may therefore put a mile of such railroad as equivalent 
to about 70 miles of telegraph line. The proportion of work- 
ing expenses of 70$ per cent. is a little greater than 
the average proportion on railroads, probably, which is about 
66 per cent., so that this equation of 70 miles of telegraph = 
one mile of good railroad is not so far out of the way. 


The division of working expenses is very different, however. 
The report shows only about 25 per cent. of the expenses to 
have been for maintenance and supplies, and nearly all of the 
other 75 per cent. must have been for services. At the close 
of the year the company was employing 9,190 persons of all 
grades; or about one to seven miles of line or 17 miles of 
wire. 

The work done during the year consisted of the transmission 
of 14,456,832 messages, at an average rate of 61 cents, and an 
average profit of 19 cents, against 12,444,499 transmitted the 
previous year, the increase being 16.1 per cent. 

A statement of income account for the term of seven years 
since the consolidation is given in the last report, in which the 
net earnings for that period are given as $20,312.618.81, which is 
an average of $2,941,139 per year, or about 6 per cent. more than 
for the last year of the series. Of these net earniugs $4,857,239.34 
was distributed in dividends, and $2,216,194.98 paid for interest 
on bonds. Of the balance, $4,405,180.44 went for the construc- 
tion of new lines and wires, $7,444,251.92 for the purchase of 
s‘ccks of telegraph companies (includixg $4,054,483.07 for 
its own stock), $974,075 in payment of bonds matured, 
$318,263.14 for real estate. The income is thus seen to have 
been chiefly invested in additions to the company’s property. 
But the exigencies of the situation seem to have been such as 
to necessitate such a reduction of rates that there has been no 
increase in net receipts. The mileage of wire has more than 
doubled in this seven years, and the number of messages near- 
ly trebled; but the net income for the last year is seen to be 
considerably less than the average per year of the period. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This numberof the Rarnroap Gazette has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Mercer & Somerset.—Extended from Hopewell northeast- 
ward 7 miles to Harlingen, N. J. Utah Northern. —Extended 
from Logan northward to Hyde Park, Utah. (The road is of 
8-feet gauge.) Wisconsin Central.—Extended northward 65 
miles to Chelsea, Wis. Mineral Range.—This railroad of 3-teet 
gauge has been opened from Hancock to Calumet, Mich., 123 
miles. ‘ 

This is a total of 30 miles of new railroad, which make a 
total of 2,897 miles of new railroad completed in the United 
Statesin 1873. 








RAILROADING IN Texas has, since the appearance of yellow 
fever iu that State, been a work of no small difficulty and even 
danger. At the first rumor of fever in any town, all the sur- 
r_unding towns and villages forthwith establish a quarantine 
against the suspected place ; and whena conductor starts his 
train from a station he is by no means certain that at the next 
stopping place he may not be confronted by an armed posse, 
insisting upon his at once taking the train back to the place 
from which hecame. Indeed, he may esteem himself fortunate 
if he escapes arrest and imprisonment; and if he displays an 
unaccommodating spirit or makes an attempt to run his train 
through, a charge of buckshot ora stray pistol bullet may fall 
to his lot. Seriously speaking, there has been a very general 
interruption of trade and travel on the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral and International & Great Northern and to some extent on 
the Texas & Pacific also. There is, to say the least, a grave doubt 
as to the legality of these so-called quarantines, but thus far 
no steps seem to have been taken to test the question. In most 
cases they seem to be enforced in a somewhat rough and reck- 
less fashion, and brute force instead of law is relied upon for the 
protection of communities against the pestilence. In some 
places the mail agents have endeavored to enforce at least the 
right of the mails to pass through the “ quarantined ” towns, 
but in the majority of instances even this has been prevented 
by an excited mob. The regular running of trains has been 
almost entirely suspended for days, in some cases for weeks, 
and when a train starts onits journey it is impossible to pre- 
dict how far it will go, or when it will return. The effect of 
this has been an almost entire suspension of passenger travel ; 
to the running of freight trains less objection is made, and 
there has bo.n some degree of regularity in the movement of 
freight. 





Trees for Station Grounds. 





To tHe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In answer to “ R. L's.” inquiry in your issue of October 11, I 
think maples should be mainly used, though water elm isa 
very hardy and, when trimmed and cared for,a quite pretty 
tree. The inclosure spoken of by him would look well with a 
row ofelm and maple trees surrounding it, set alternately 
abont 12 feet apart, the open space filled with a general mix- 





ture of all kinds mentioned by him set as irregularly as may be, 
following nature asa guide. At all stations there should be 
from one to three or four acres set off (on one side at least and 
where convenient on both sides) of the passenger buildings, 
for the purpose of planting trees and fixing up generally. If 
properly managed, it costs but very little and makes such a de- 
cided improvement that it is money well invested. These are 
only my views. Let us hear some one else on the subject. 
H , October 18. H. B. 














The St. Louis Bridge an Obstruction to Naviga- 
tion. 





We give below the report of the board of engineer officers 
appointed, at the request of persons engaged in steamboat 
navigation on the Mississippi, to examine and report whether 
the Illinois & St.!Louis Bridge, now nearly completed, would be 
aserious obstruction to navigation, and if so what measures 
should be taken to remedy the evil. 

General A. A. Humphrey, Chief of Engineers, in submitting 
this report to the Secretary of War, under date of October 6, 
concurs in the views and recommendations of the board and 
recommends that they be submitted to Congress at its next ses- 
sion for such action as may seem to it proper. The Secretary 
of War approved the recommendation of General Humphrey 
October 10, and authorized him to forward to the Illinois & St. 
Louis Bridge Company a copy of the report and recommenda- 
tions, which he did under date cf October 15: 


ENGINEER Orrice, U. 8. A.,) 
1,222 Pine STREET, - 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11, 1873. } 
Brig.-Gen. A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, U. 8. A., 

Washington, D. C.: 

GeENERAL—The board ofengineer officers convened by Special 
Order No. 169, War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Washington, August 20, 1873, ‘‘to examine the construction of 
the St. Louis & lilinois Bridge across the Mississippi River at 
St. Louis, and report whether the bridge will prove a serious 
obstruction to the navigation of said river ; and, if so, in what 
manner its construction can be modified,” have the honor to 
submit the following report : 

In considering the subject laid before them, the board have 
confined themselves strictly to their instructions, which direct 
them to ascertain whether the bridge, as being built, will be 
a serious obstrustion to the navigation of the Mississippi River, 
and, if so, what modification can be made in its construction. 

They have not undertaken to decide whether the bridge is or 
is not being built in conformity to the acts of Congress author- 
izing its construction, although this question will be ot impor- 
tance when it becomes necessary to decide who shall pay for 
such modifications as may be determined on. The board have 
obtained from the steamboatmen who complain of the present 
structure a statement of their objections and the reasons 
therefor. They have obtained from the officers of the Bridge 
Company such drawings and statistics as were needed for a 
clear comprehension of the nature of the structure, and have 
caused a sufficient number of measurements to be taken to 
assure them that the drawings herewith submitted are sub- 
stantially ccrrect. : 

Appended to this report are the following documents and 
drawings : 

A. Copy of special orders convening the board. 

B and C. Copies of acts of Congress authorizing the construc- 
tion of the bridge. ; 

D. Tracing giving profile of bridge and approaches. (Fur- 
nished by Bridge Company). — 

E. Tracing showing elevation of center and west spans of 
bridge, and portion of western approach. (Furnished by Bridge 
Company.) ' 

F. Tracing showing outline of the lower part of the super- 
structure as originally designed, and as now being constructed. 
(Furnished by Bridge Company.) 

G. Water record of the p»rt of St. Louis for the last thirteen 
years, giving the duration of the various stages for each month 
of each year, and also some special observations taken previous 
to the continuous records. (Compiled by the board trom the 
official records. ) 

H. Tabular recapitulation of the above, giving the duration 
of the various stages for each year, the average yearly duration 
of each stage, with the corresponding heights under the center 
ot the middie span, and the heights available for a width of 174 
feet, or 87 feet on each side of the center of the arch. 

I. Drawing showing outline of center arch, with line of ex- 
treme high and low water, and also the widths of clear head- 
way avilable at different heights above extreme low water. 
(Prepared by the board.) 

K. Tabular statement giving the most important dimensions 
of some of the principal steamboats plying toand from the 
port of St. Louis. (Furnished by the Boatmen’s Association of 
St. Louis.) 

L. Diagram giving graphically the heights of chimneys 
and pilot-nouses of steamboats enumerated in the following 
list, and showing the relative heights of the chord of the 
center arch, which is 174 feet long and five feet below the 
crown of the arch, for difterent stages, from extreme low 
— of 1863 to extreme high water of 1844. (Prepared by the 

oard. ) 

These drawings and so forth presented the general features 
of the structure so clearly that a detailed description seems 
unnecessary. 

The objections made to the bridge are as follows : 

First. The height under the lower arch is so small that a 
large proportion of the boats which will have occasion to pass 
under it must lower their smoke-stacks at all, or nearly all, 
stages of the river, while many of the large boats will not be 
able to pass under it during the higher stages, even with their 
smoke-stacks down. 

Second. The small height afforded is only available for a 
portion of the whole span, owing to the arch form of the lower 
pact of the superstructure. Moreover, the difficulty of pass- 
ing under the exact center of the arch willbe very great, es- 
pecially in foggy or windy weather, and any considerable de- 
viation to either side may bring the boat’s upper-works in 
contact with the bridge. 

Third. These difficulties will probably deter most boats from 
ever passing the bridge, thereby preventing the ready transfer 
of freight from one boat to another, or its delivery and ship- 
ment at different parts of the city without resorting to costly 
transfer by drays orbarges. This, it is claimed, will practically 
cut the Mississippi River in two at this place. 

An examination of appendices K and L will show that the 
first point is well sustained. The list of boats enumerated 
therein comprises only those which happened to be in port at 
the time the board was in session, or whose dimensions were 
attainable. It might have been increased considerably had 
time been available. The apparently unmeasurable height and 
size of the chimneys in general use on these steamboats are 
really essential to secure a good draft to the furnaces, and 
economical combustion of fuel. Artificial means to procure 
the same end are generally very expensive and often ineffec- 
tive. Although it is a comparatively easy task to lower small 





chimneys, dealing with those of a large size iza very serious 
matter, indeed. Their weight is so utterly disproportionate to 
their strength, even when new, that no machinery yet devised 
will enable large chimneys to be lowered either wholly or in 
part without very great labor and danger. The elevated por- 
tion of the pilot-house is necessary to enable the pilot to have 
an unobstructed view of the river ahead and astern of his boat, 
Experience has decided this point most clearly. 

The second objection is mainly owing to the peculiar system 
of superstracture — and which we understand was 
adopted principally on the ground of economy. Appendix I 
gives the widths which are available under the centre span, 
above extreme low water. The side spars have not been con- 
sidered, as they are four feet lower than the central one. Ap- 
pendix F shows the lower line of the superstructure as origi- 
nally designed, with the railroad tracks below the arch for a 
portion of the width 226 feet. By a subsequent modification 
the lower arch tube was lowered four feet at the crown, while 
the railroad tracks were raised through a similar distance, 
This brings the railway entirely above the arch, and increases 
the height of the centre of the arch about four feet. The prac- 
tical conditions are, however, but little altered by this modifica- 
tion. The full height is only given at the exact centre of the 
arch, and in order to consider the matter in its practical bear- 
ing, it is ry to that some definite width will be 
required for the safe passage of the boat. 

The width of draw spans required by Congressional legisla- 
tion up to this date varies from 160 to 200 feet. The former 
width would be too small for the large boats used on the Lower 
Mississippi, and an [pene to greater width would prob- 
ably be necessary. The horizoutal chord of the centre span, 
which lies five feet below the crown of the arch, is 174 feet 
long, and gives the least width of waterway which seems com- 
patible with safe iy meee The height of this chord is fifty 
feet above the city directrix. It may therefore be assumed 
that a boat, no portion of whose structure extended above this 
limiting height, might safely pass under the bridge, provided 
the pilot was enabled to keep her within the space mentioned, 
viz., eighty-seven feet on each side of the centre of the span. 
The position of this chord, with reference to the different 
stages of water, is given in appendix L, which also shows the 
relative heights of the chimneys and pilot-houses of a large 
number o¢ boats which will have to pass under the bridge when 
it is completed. 

There remains still to be considered the practical difficulty 
of keeping a beat within the limited width necessary for safety. 
It is the opinion of the board that this will be a matter of very 
great uncertainty, and this is also the view taken by intelli- 
gent pilots who were questioned on this point. They main- 
tained that the same width of waterway between piers with 
clear headway above would be far preferable. The reason 
given for this is that the piers would define the available width 
with exactness ; they are easily seen and avoided. In case of 
wind a boat can be dropped through the opening by lines made 
fast to ringbolts in the pieritself. Iu case of striking them 
under the headway the damage done is to the hull alone, and 
even if so great as oventually to sink the boat, time will gen- 
erally be afforded to save the crew and passengers. 

In case of a wide arch, however, the case is different. The 
piers are too far apart to be of service as guides, and lights 
placed on the structure will be so nearly overhead as to be of 
no great assistance. If range lights could be placed at some 
distance above and below the bridge the difficulty might be 
mitigated, but in a crowded harbor like that of St. Louis it 
would be almost if not quite impossible to give the light suf- 
ficient individuality to avoid the chance of mistakes. More- 
over, in foggy weather the lights conld not be seen. In cases 
of wind there would be great danger of a boat sheering, or 
making so much leeway as to come in contact with the brid e. 
In this case the shock would come upon the light upper works, 
which would probably be destroyed. As the passengers are 
carried on the upper decks, such an accident would probably 
be attended with great loss of life. 

The chance of dropping through along the pier is not avail- 

able in this case, as the arch of the center span springs from a 
point about at the level of high water of 1844, 
. The third objection seems fairly sustained by the facts al- 
ready cited, especially when it is remembered that the princi- 
pal part of the river bysiness is done during the higher stages 
of water. The large New Orleans boats, for instance, rarely at- 
tempt to do business when the river gets to a lower stage 
than twenty feet above extreme low water. 

A large portion of the St. Louis river tront is above the 
bridge, and several elevators, sugar refinery and other similar 
buildings are already located above it. These could not safel 
be rome ob by the large boats during the high stages and mach 
inconvenience would be entailed. But the board consider 
these interests in a measure local, and of infinitely less. impor- 
tance than the national interests involved in the question. 
The government has expended and is atill expending large 
sums of money in improving the’ navigation of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Illinois and other rivers, for the express 

urpose of allowing the largest steamers to navigate them. 
Tt would, therefore, seem entirely out of keeping with this gen- 
eral policy to allow, at the very threshold of these improve- 
ments, astructure which would debar a large proportion of ex- 
isting steamboats from using them. 

The board are therefore unanimously of the opinion that the 
bridge, as at present designed, will prove a very serious ob- 
struction to the navigation of the Mississippi River. 

They would moreover state that arch trusses, like those 
under construction, present so many difficulties to free naviga- 
tion that in future their use should be prohibited in plans 
for bridges over navigable streams. The board have very care- 
fully considered the various plans proposed for the changing 
the present structure, but found none of them satisfactory. 
The piers being only made strong enough to withstand the 
thrust of the unloaded arches, it will be impossible to raise 
separately either of the spans or to substitute for one of them 
a straight truss, or a suspended roadway. The practical diffi- 
culty of raising the entire structure would be very great, as 
well as enormously costly. 

Moreover, in any such plan the present approaches, includ- 
ing the costly tunnel under a portion of the city of St. Louis, 
could not be used without considerable modification, as the 
steamboat men deem a clear height of seventy-five feet above 
high water the least admissible, 

Under these circumstances, the board do not feel justified in 
recommending any change which would involve the complete 
remodeling of this magnificent structure, now so nearly com- 
pleted. At the same time, as already stated, they deem it ab- 
solutely necessary that some provision should be made for 
allowing large boats to ~ the bridge with safety whenever 
they find it necessary to do so. 

They would therefore recommend, as the most feasible modi- 
fication, a plan which has been already tried and found efficient 
at the railroad bridge over the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky. 

Let a canal, or rather an open cut, be formed behind the east 
abutment of the bridge, giving at the abutment a clear width 
of water-way of 120 feet. The shore side of this cut should be 
laid out on an easy curve joining the general shore line about 
500 feet above the bridge and 300 feet below it. The river side 
may be entirely open, but the shore side should be revetted 
vertically with stone or with crib-work to a height of about five 
feet above extreme high water. This wall should be provided 
with ring-bolts and posts to enable boats to work through the 
cut with lines. Let this opening be peooned by a draw-bridge, 
giving a clear span of 120 feet in width. By this plan boats as 
large as any now built would be able to get through the bridge 
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in any weather, at any stage of water, and only at the cost of 
some little delay. 

The steamboat-men have stated to the board that they would 
be satisfied with this modification, and the engineers of the 
Bridge Company only raise as an objection the delay to trains 
caused by opening and shutting the draw. hile recognizing 
the validity of this objection, the board deem that the difficulty 
can be mitigated, if not entirely overcome, by providing ma- 
chinery capable of opening and closing the draw with — de- 
sired rapidity. They think, moreover, that it will only be in 
exceptiunal cases that boats will desire to pass through this 
draw, so the delay to trains irom this cause will not be exces- 
sive. 

Detailed estimates of the cost of this proposed modification 
can only be made after a specifiedsurvey and study of the lo- 
cality. Owing to the pressure of their official duties, the board 
deem that it would be impossible for them to remain in session 
while these surveys and calculations are being made, and 
would, therefore, recommend that1t be made a speciai duty of 
the local engineer officer to prepare and submit the estimate. 
Whether this modification be carried out or not, the board 
deem it very important that such lights and marks should be 
displayed by the bridge as will enable boats not only to distin- 
guish the position of the piers and arches with certainty, but 
—_ be able to telithe clear headway available under the 
bridge. 

The modification proposed by the board will not require the 
present work of constructing the bridge to be interrupted, and 
the only action which seems necessary is to submit this matter 
to Congress at its next session with a recommendation that ac- 
tion be taken to enforce the modificatiop, and at the same time 
determin> by whom it shall be carried out. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. Srarpson, 
Col. Engr’s. and Brvt. Brig. Gen. U. 8. A., 
ry G. K. Warren, 
Maj. Engr’s. and Brvt. Maj. Gen. U.S. A., 
G. WEITZEL, 
Maj. of Engr’s. and Brvt. Maj. Gen., 
Ww. MERRILL, 
Maj. Engr’s and Brvt. Col., 


Cuas. R. SUTER, 
Maj. of Engr’s. U.S. A. 








The Transportation of Cattle. 


The following is the text of the law relating"’to the transpor- 
tation of cattle, which was passed at the last (session of Con- 
gress, and went into effect October 1 : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, in Congress assembled, That no railway within 
the United States, whose road forms any part of a line or road 
over which cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals shall be con- 
veyed from one State to another, or the owners or masters of 
steam, sailing, or other vessels carrying or transporting cattle, 
sheep, swine, or other animals from one State to another, shall 
confine them in cars, boats, or vesselsof any description for a 
longer period then twenty-eight consecutive hours without un- 
loading the same for rest, water and feeding, for a period of at 
least five consecutive hours, unless prevented from so unload- 
ing by storm or accidental causes. In estimating such confine. 
ment the time during which the animals have been confined 
without such rest on connecting roads from which they are 
received shall be included, it being the intent of this act to 
prohibit their continuous confinement beyond the period of 
twenty-eight hours, except upon contingencies hereinbefore 
stated. Animals so oaded shall be properly fed and 
watered during such rest by the owner or person having the 
custody thereof, or in case of his detault in so doing then by 
the railway company, or owners or masters of boats or vessels 
transporting the same, at the expense of said owner or person 
in custody thereof; and said company, owners or masters shall 
in such case have a lien upon such animals for food, care and 
custody furnished, and shall not be liable for any detention of 
such animals authorized by this act. Any company, owner or 
custodian of such animals who shall knowingly and willfully 
fail to comply with the provisions of this act shall, for each 
and every such failure to comply with the provisions of this 
act, be liable for, and forfeit and pay, a penalty of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500; Provided, however, That when ani- 
mals shall be carried in cars, boats or other vessels in which 
they can and do have proper food, space and opportunity for 
rest, the foregoing provisions in regard to their being unloaded 
shall not apply. 

Src. 2. hat the penalty created by the first section of this 
act shall be recovered by civil action, in the name of the 
United States, in the Circuit or District Court of the United 
States holden within the district where the violation of this act 
may have been committed, or the person or corporation re- 
sides or carries on its business; and it shall be the duty of all 
the United States Marsnals, their deputies or subordinates, to 
prosecute all violations of this act which shall come to their 
notice or knowledge. . ? . 

Sec. 3. That any person or corporation entitled to lien under 
the first section of this act mav enforce the same by a petition 
filed in the District Court of the United States holden within 
the district where food, care and custody shall have been fur- 
nished, or the owner or the custodian of the property resides ; 
and said court shall have power to issue all suitable proces for 
the enforcement ot such lien by sale or otherwise, and to compel 
the payment of all costs,penalties, charges and expenses of pro- 
ceedings under this act. . : 

Sec 4. That this act shall not go into effect until the 1st day 
of October, 1873. 








CHICAGO RAILROAD NEWS. 





Ticket Agents’ Commissions. 

The movement in favor vf the abandonmont of the policy of 
paying commissions for the sale of tickets is popular with the 

eneral ticket agents and promises to result in something. 

he matter now rests with the general managers of the several 
roads ; and a meeting has been called for November 19, in this 
city, to settle what policy shall in future be adopted in regard 
to the matter. The public look with interest upon the sug- 
gested reform, since these commissions are regarded as wholly 
unnecessary expenses on the part of railroad companies, the 
whole amount of which is assessed upon the passenger public. 


Stock Passes. Bo helse ital J 

The new stock passes over the roads centering in this city 
having been abused to some extent, the General Freight Agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Isiand & Pacitic road has issued an order 
prohibiting the transportation free of any persons except the 
owners of stock or their employees. 


Illinois Central. ; 

Considerable improvements are to be made at Cairo, Ill. The 
freight yard is to be enlarged and several new side tracks laid 
down, the local freight house improved, and a new approach 
made tothe yard for teams. 


Revival of Business. 

Consideriug the times, the railroad companies, perhaps, have 
assmall ground of complaint as anybody. The business since 
October 1 compares favorably with the corresponding period 


last year. On the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad the 
receipts for passengers for the first week in October, this year 
were $80,325, against $74,355 for the corresponding week last 
year. The ois Central road reports business for the past 
week to be equally good with that of the same period a year 
ago. The live stock trans tion business is small, compar- 
atively, on account of the low price which is paid for it, and 
- shipments eastward by rail are very owing to the 
ow lake ireights at the present time. 


Chicago & Alton. 

This company is postios forward its double track as rapidly 
as possible. It will be finished this week to Summit, and is io 
be done as far as Joliet by the advent uf winter, which is pretty 
strong evidence that the company intends to have the second 
track completed to Wilmington next season. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


The new freight depot at Rock Island, Ill., has been com- 

leted and workmen have commenced to pull down the old 

uilding. This was built in January, 1854, and was the first 
railroad depot built on the banks of the upper Mississippi. 


@©eneral Railroad Mews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 














—Hon.Oden Bowie has been elected President of the Baltimore 
City Passenger Railway Company in place of Mr. Henry 
Tyson, now Fourth Vice-President of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany. 

—Atthe annual meeting of the St. Joseph & Denver City 
Railroad Company in St. Joseph, Mo., October 14, the following 
directors were chosen: William Bond, Lawrence Wells, José F. 
Navarro, H. A. Johnson, George J. Forrest, Thomas U. Smith, 
Henry H. Butterworth, Henry C. Tanner, Robert W. Dunnell, 
New York ; Edward W. Mealy, Hagerstown, Md.; D. M. Steele, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; E. N. Morrill, Hiawatha, Kan.; John Saxon, 
Fairbury, Neb. Nearly all the directors who came into the 
Board a short time since are re-elected. 


—Mr. Hugh Spencer, late of the Prairiedu Chien Division of 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been appointed Train Dispatcher 
at Hudson, Wis., on the West Wisconsin road, 


—Mr. W. J. Edgar, late Train Dispatcher on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has been appointed Chief Operator on 
the Burlington & Missouri River road, iu place of N. D. Root, 
who has resigned to accept a position on the St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Northern road. 


—At the annual meeting of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in Cumberland, Md., October 13, the old 
board of directors was re-elected as follows: William H. Aspin- 
wall, Warren Delano, Henry A. Mott, Adam Norrie, William 
Whitewright, Jr., all of New York. At the meeting 14,000 shares 
were voted on. 


—At the annual meeting of the Western Maryland Railroad 
Company in Baltimore, October 15, the following directors were 
re-elected for the ensuing year: John K. Longwell, Westmin- 
ster, Md. ; John Biggs, Rocky Ridge, Md. ; John Welty, Smiths- 
burg, Md. ; Sosy? W. Harris, Hagerstown, Md. ; Isaac Motter, 
Williamsport, Md. 

—At the annual meeting of the Annapolis & Elk ry Rail- 
road Company, in Annapolis, Md., October 13, the following 
board of directors was elected for the ensuing year : George H. 
Steuart, Baltimore; Z. G. Butler, Annapolis, Md. ; Thomas 8. 
Iglehart, D. R. Magruder, Anne Arundel County, Md. ; William 
R. Hutton, J. P. Solomon, Calvert County, Md. ; J. F. Bareda, 
New York. Three additional directors are appointed by the 
State of Maryland. 


—Mr. Henry Deitz has been appointed Local Treasurer and 
Auditor of the California & Texas Railway Construction Com- 
i for the Sherman Division of the Texas & Pacific Railway. 

is office is at Sherman, Tex. Mr. Deitz was formerly General 
Purchaser and Supply Agent of the Atchison & Nebraska Rail- 
road at Atchison, Kan., and later Confidential Clerk to Colonel 
Eddy, Assistant Superintendent of the California & Texas Con- 
struction Company. 


—At the annual meeting of the Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
Company in Cincinnati, October 9, the following directors were 
elected: W. W. Scarborough, Larz Anderson, James D. Leh- 
mer, Cincinnati ; A. N. Chrystie, Lewis B. Parsons, St. Louis ; 
Jobn King, Jr., Baltimore ; W. i. re gme Allan Campbell, 
W. T. McClintock, Samuel W. F. Odell, Frederick Schuchardt, 
Daniel Torrance, William Whitewright, Jr., New York. The 
only change in the board is the election of Mr. McClintock in 
place of Joseph W. Alsop, resigned. 


—At the annual meeting of the Danvers Railroad Company in 
Boston, October 16, the following directors were elected : N. G. 
White, Lawrence, Mass.; E. J. M. Hale, Haverhill, Mass.: Amos 
Paul, South Newmarket, N. H.; John E. Bickford, Dover, N. H.; 
C. Wakefield, Wakefield, Mass.; George C. Lord, N. J. Bradlee, 
Boston. These are all directors of the Boston & Maine Com- 
pany, which leases the road. 


—At the annual meeting of the Newburyport Railroad Com- 
pany in Boston, Mass., October 16, the following directors were 
elected: G. C. Lord, N. J. Bradlee, Boston; C. Wakefield, 
Wakefield, Mass.; E. J. M. Hale, Haverhill, Mass.; N. G. White, 
Lawrence, Mass.; John E. Bickford, Dover, N. H.; Amos Paul, 
South Newmarket, N. H. These are all directors of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Company, which leases the road. 

—It is reported that Mr. George C. Kimball, late Superin- 
tendent of the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad, has been offered 
the position of Superintendent of the Detroit & Bay City and 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw railroads. Mr. Kimball has not 
either accepted or declined the position. 

—Mr. W. F. Durfee, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Milwaukee Iron Company. Mr. J.J. 
Hagerman, heretofore Secretary and Superintendent, will here- 
after be Secretary only. 

—The Western Illinois Bridge Company, formed by the con- 
solidation of the Illinois and Missouri companies of the same 
name, has been organized by the election of the following offi- 
cers: President, J. K. Van Doorn; Secretary, Charles H. Mor- 
ton ; Treasurer, Samuel Wood ; Chief Engineer, Major Petrie ; 
General Supertendent, oa M. Piggott. The address of 
the company is at Quincy, Ill. 

—At the annual meeting of the Wolfborough Railroad Company 
at Wolfborough, N. H., October 15, the following board of 
directors was chosen: J. M. Brackett, Joseph L. Avery, Blake 
Folsom, Wolfborough, N. H.; George W. Burleigh, Great 
Falls, N. H.; J. W. Sanborn, Wakefield, N. H.; Thornton K. 
Lothrop, B. K. Reed, Boston. Thornton K. Lathrop was 
chosen President, and John L. Peary, Wolfborough, N. H., 
Clerk. The road is a branch of the Portsmouth, Great Falls & 
Conway, and is leased by the Eastern Railway Company. 

—The directors of the newly organized St. Louis & St. 
Charles Railroad Company have chosen the following officers : 
President, John L. Ferguson; Vice-President, John H. Terry ; 
Secretary, William H. Thornburg; Treasurer, James Miller, 
The address of the company is St. Louis, Mo. 

—Mr. D. Waterman has been appointed Auditor of the De- 
troit & Bay City Railroad, with office at Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Waterman has been connected with the Lake Shore & Michi 











gan Southern, the Atlantic & Pacific, and more recently with 
the St. Louis & Iron Mountain road. 


—Mr. L. W. Palmer, late Assistant Superintendent, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Cairo & Vincennes Railroad 
in place of Roswell Miller, resigned. Mr. Miiler was appoin 
Superintendent a few weeks since by General Bernside Presi- 
dent of the road, and his appointment was only intended to be 
temporary. Mr. B. F. Burnside has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent. 

—At the annual meeting of the Maxwell Land Grant & Rail- 
way Compras in Cimarron, New Mexico, October 10, 8. B. 
Elkins, W. R. Morley, ‘T. B. Catron,H. M. Porter and R. 
Longwill were chosen directors. 
director, taking the place of Mr. A. J. B. Maingay, of Rotter- 
dam, Holland. The Board re-elected 8S. B. Elkins, President, 
W. R. Morley, Vice-President and Executive Officer and Harry 
Whigham, Secretary and Treasurer pro tem. 


At the annual meeting of the New Jersey Southern Railroad 
Company, October 14, the oates board of directors was 
elected: R. F. Stockton, Trenton, N. J.; Benjamin Williamson 
Elizabeth, N. J.; John Torrey, Jr., Toms River, N. J.; Ashbel 
Green, 8. W. Mills, OC. W. Huntington, J. B. Norris, H. H. 
Cook, C. J. Osborn, E. G. Eldredge, P. P. Shaw, G. A. Moro- 
sini and W. A. Painter, New York. Messrs. Mills, Huntington, 
Cook, Eldredge, Shaw and Painter are new directors. Mr. M. 
W. Serat, late 5 ay og of the road, was chosen Presi- 
dent in place of Jay Gould. 

—Mr. George C. Hopper, late Assistant Superintendent of the 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Division of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, has been appointed General Paymaster of the Michi- 
gan Central road and its branches. CO. B. Bush, former Super- 
intendent of the Grand River Valley Division of the Michigan 
Central road succeeds Mr. Hopper in the Jackson, Lansing & 
Saginaw Division. 

~~ puter Same the President i ~ -. Louis & Southeast- 
ern Railway Company announces the following ch which 
took effect October 18: steipna 

Mr. H. L. Morrill having resigned as Superintendent of the 
Nashville Division, the organization 1s changed as follows: 

Mr. A. E. Shrader, General Freight Agent, is appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the road, and will continue in charge of 
the freight department. 

Mr. George 8. Winslow is relieved from duty as Division 
Superintendent of the St. Louis Division, and appointed Assist- 
ant General Superintendent. 

r. J. F. Alexander is announced as Treasurer of the com- 
pany, having been duly elected to that position. 

Mr. Charles W. Gardiner, Secretary of the company, is ap- 
pointed Purchasing Agent. 

—Ata meeting of the Baltimore City Council held October. 
20, the following gentlemen were nominated by the Mayor and 
confirmed by the Council as directors of the Western Maryland 
Railroad Company on behalf of thecity: James L. McLane, 
Alexander Rieman, E. G. Hipsley, Samuel H. Taggart, Decatur 
H. Miller, Samuel H. Adams, William A. Boyd, Jr., and George 
M. Bokee, all of Baltimore. 

—The Toiedo & Maumee (narrow 
has been organized by tbe election of the following directors : 
H. 8. Walbridge, W. J. Wells, G. Vogel, Toledo, 0.; G. W. Rey- 
nolds, J. McDonald, Maumee, 0.; C. C. Keyser, J. Geiger, 
Miami, O. The directors elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. J. Wells; Vice-President, G. W. Reynolds; Secretary, 
M. W. Plain ; Treasurer, H. 8. Walbridge. 


Mr. Catron is the only new 
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—Jay Gould has resigned his position as President of the New 
Jersey Southern Railroad, and will, it is reported, leave New 
York and- probably the country for a term of years. 


—Messrs. John Walker, Vice-President, E. W. Hyman, Trea- 
surer, and Edward Harris and Robert Reid, directors, of the 
London, Huron & Bruce Railway Company have resigned their 
respective positions, in consequence of differences of opinion 
in the board of directors. 


—Mr. Delos E. Culver, of Jersey City, N. J., a banker and 
railroad contractor and Vice-President of the New York & Os- 
wego Midland Company, has been adjudged a bankrupt. His 
liabilities are reported at $8,000,000, and it is said a large part of 
— are the result of operations in connection with the Mid- 

and. 

—Mr. Oliver G. Bartlett, Foreman of the Locomotive Depart- 
ment of the Michigan Central at Detroit, was recently presented 
with a handsome silver set by the employees of the department. 

—Mr. H. H. Smith, Assistant Superintendent of the Detroit, 
Lansing & Lake Michigan road, was married to Miss Emma 
Gould at Muir, Mich., October 8. 


—Gen. T. 8. Rosser, Chief Assistant Engineer of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, has resigned his position. General Rosser 


has hed immediate charge of the surveys and engineering work 
on the road. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The receipts of the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Rail- 
road Company for the year ending June 30, 1873, were : 


Passengers . $230,311 81 
Freight . 662,505 61 














54 832 86 

NE EE WN 5d 55. 50s. onnnconebeenainnen $947,650 23 
REN CUES 55s bo nasescacescéece ses 5,423 56 
Taxes, insurance and rents...............00..5 112.895 31 

———— — $768,318 87 

Net earnings ($640 per mile)........ .............45 $179,331 41 


During this time there was $84,001.24 expended for conetruc- 
tion. The net earnings are a trifle less than 2 per cent. on the 
bonded debt. 


—The earnings of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for July 
were $123,375 ; for August, $152,047 ; for September, $176,751 ; 
totalfor three months, $452,173. . 

—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending September 26 were : 1873, £34,660 ; 1872, £30,- 
968; increase, £3,692, or 11§ per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada for 
the week ending September 27 were : 1873, £34,200 ; 1872, £42,- 
100 ; decrease, £7,900, or 183 per cent. 

—The revenue of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal for the month 
of September was : 1873, $68,276.26 ; 1872, $56,873.42 ; increase, 
$11,402.84, or 20 per cent. The ordinary expenses for main- 
taining and operating the canal during the month were $18,- 
857.29 ; net earnings for the month, $49,418.97. The coal ton- 
nage of the canal for the month was 106,525 tons, an increase 
over last year of 15,961 tons, or 174 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Erie Railway for the first week in Oc- 
tober were: 1873, $429,481; 1872, $403,859 ; increase, $25,622, 
or 6} per cent. 

—The —- of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway for the 
first week in October were: passengers, $3,365.05; freight, 
$4,112.16; mails, $123; express and miscellaneous, $112.45 ; 
total, $7,712.66; 1872, total, $7,124.01; increase, $588.65, or 8. 
per cent. For the week in 1873, $123 was for transportation 
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troops, mails and government freight. In 1872 the earnings 
included $1,752.05 for contractors’ freight. . 

—The earnings of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
Railway for the second week in October were: 1873, $79,708 ; 
1872, $80,506 ; decrease, $708, or 1 per cent. ‘ 

—During the month of September the Utah Central road 
carried 14,201 tons of freight. Tho principal items were: 
Coal, 3,705 tons ; coke, 632 tons; charcoal, 1,063 tons ; ore, 901 
tons ; iron ore, 613 tons ; base bullion, 1,320 tons ; railroad ma- 
terial, 1,701 tons ; lumber, 1,011 tons. 

—The whole amount of freight carried over the Utah South- 
ern road during the month of September was 9,493 tons. The 
principal items were : Coal, 825 tons ; coke, 632 tons ; charcoal, 
1,088 tons; ore, 1,330 tons ;_base bullion, 1,259 tons ; iron ore, 
1,087 tons ; railroad material, 1,205 tons. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway for 
the first week in October were: 1873, St. Louis Division, 
$21,959.97; Nashville Division, $9,433.79; total, $31,393.76 ; 
1872, total, $28,634.65; increase, $2,759.11, or 9} per cent. 

—The earnings of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western 
Railway for the first two weeks in October were : 1873, $88,348 ; 
1872, $65,618 ; increase, $17,735, or 27 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes Rail- 
road for the second week in October were ; 1873, $17,687 ; 1872, 
$13,122 ; increase, $4,565, or 345 per cent. 
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Diplomas of Honor at Vienna Awarded to British Ex- 
hibitors. ; 

Among those awarded diplomas of honor for machinery, etc., 
at the Vienna Exhibition were Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co., in 
the art of war; Bessemer Steel and Ordnance Company, in 
metal industry ; Broughton Copper Company, in metal indus- 
try; John Brown & Co., in metal industry ; Charles Connell & 
Co., in metal industry; Combe & Barer, Belfast, in general 
machinery ; Elkington & Co., Birmingham, in metal industry ; 
W. & J. Galloway & Sons, Manchester, in general machinery ; 
J. & F. Howard, Bedford, in agricultural machinery. ‘The only 
diploma of honor for similar objects which went to America 
was that received by Wm. Sellers & Co., for machine tools, our 
exhibition of such articles being comparatively slight. 
Telegraphic Time Signals. 

A Chicago dispatch says that the experiment made on the 
lines of the Pennsylvania Company trom Pittsburgh to Erie, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and Indianapolis, of telegraphic 
time signals, has worked so well in the running of traius that 
it has been determined to continue the system permanently. 
The experiments were made under the supervision of Mr. O. H. 
Booth, Superintendent of Telegraph. The time used on all the 
lines is Colombus (O.) time, and is regulated eacn day by the 
astronomical clock at the Allegheny Observatory. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Taunton Locomotive Works recently shipped four 26- 
ton locomotives to Montevideo, South America, for the Maronas, 
Panda & Montevideo Railway. The engines have cylinders 14 by 
22 inches with driving wheels five feet in diameter and are very 
highly finished. i } 

Mr. 8S. W. Remer, formerly Superintendent of the Atlantic 
Car Works at Salem, Mass., is now at Detroit, Mich., superin- 
tending tbe construction of a number of his patent compart- 
ment stock cars. These cars are 36 feet long and are divided 
into four compartments holding four’ cattle each. The cattle 
can be provided wit food and water by levers operated from 
the top of the car. Ten of these cars will be completed shortly. 

The Dantorth Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have re- 
tained their tull force of employees, and are runnjng seven 
hours per day. This course is preferred to discharging any 
of their men. E ; 

The Atlantic Car Company at Salem, Mass., has just filled 
a large order for the New York Central & Hudson Kiver road. 
The company is building 12 passenger coaches for the Boston 
& Maine and 15 for the Eastern road, besides 250 coal cars for 
the Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg. ; 

The new rolling mill of the Bay State Iron Works at 
South Boston, Mass., will be ready to put in operation 
early in November. It is to be used for the man- 
ufacture of plate iron. The main building is 240 
feet long and 141 feet wide, and has an L 70 by 30 
feet. The mill hrs six heating furnaces with boilers, the stacks 
of which are of iron lined up with fire-brick. There will be two 
trains of rolls,each 9 feet long and 30 inthes in diameter. 
The works will be driven py a condensing engine of 1,000 horse- 

ower, the cylinder of which is 40 inches in diameter ; stroke 6 

eet. The two fly-wheels are 24 feet in diameter and weigh 53 
tons each. 


Premiums to Track Foremen. 

In March last the St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indian- 
apolis Company, following the example of the Philadelphia & 

rie, issuvd an order offering premiums to those section fore- 
men on each of the three divisions of the road who could 
show the best piece of track at the endof the summer. Re- 
cently, after a careful inspection, the premiums were 
awarded as follows : 

First Division (East St. Louis to Effingham)—the first 
premium of $100 to A. Whalen, Section No. 14, and the second 
premium of $50 to William Collins, Section No. 7. 

Second Division (Terre Haute to Indianapolis) —first premium 
of $100 to C. D. Spotts, Section No. 21, and the second premium 
of $50 to E. Dermody, Section No. 25. 

Third Division (Terre Haute to Indianapoils)—first premium 
of $100 to C. Harrington, Section No. 36, and second premium 
of $50 to C. Eaglesfield, Section No. 39. 

A number of sections were in excellent order, showing care- 
ful work and making it difficult for the judges to decide. The 
officers of the road were much pleased with the result, and itis 
understood that similar premiums will be offered next year. 


Preserving Wood. 

The Portiand (Me.) Staie of October 4 says : 

** We have been interested for some time in all inquiries con- 
cerning the matter of preserving wood by the various processes 
known to the country. Seeing the Spring street horse-car 
track up this week, we made an examination of the timbers 
used in laying it ten years ago this month. Mr. Gerrish, the 
builder of the track, says the spruce upon which the rails were 
laid was furnished from the Burnetizing Works at Bangor, and 
cost, he thinks, $26 per thousand. This timber is entirely 
sound to-day, and is to be relaid when the sewer is completed, 
without the displacement of any portion of it, which certainly 
is a fine showing, demonstrating as it does the undoubted 
value of this process when faithfully applied.” 


Goodwin's Improvement in Bridges. 

Mr. John M. Goodwin, C. E., now of Cleveland, O. (No. 89 
Public square, office of Cleveland & Mahoning Railway), has re- 
ceived a patent, which is described as follows in the specifica- 
tions : 

‘The object of my said invention is to relieve the principal 
girders, chords, side or middle trusses or beams of bridges, 
and girders, beams or trusses used in structures other than 
bridges, of the action and effect of loads moving along or over 
them, technically known as ‘rolling loads ;’ and to cause the 





stress of any load passing along or over, or distributed une 

ualiy upon, any bridge or structure in which said invention or 
ovies is used, to act always in a direction nearly absolutely 
vertical, and practically vertical, upon one certain surface, and 
at the same time to cause the stress of such rolling loadsa to be 
brought upon such surface or surfaces by a gradual accumula- 
tion, the stress upon such surface or surfaces of the principal 
girder or girders acting at all times in a direction practically 
vertical, as aforesaid, and with a force always ia proportion to 
the distanee from the ends of the bridge at which any load 
upon the supplementary girders aforesaid may be (the said load 
being in this connection considered as passing from end to- 
ward center, the force only, and not the character, of such stress 
being changed by the changing of the position of the load), 
thereby removing from the principal girder or girders those 
undulatory and otherwise disintegrating disturbances of fibre 
which are produced by the direct action of rolling loads; and 
also to cause the stress of any unequally-distributed load to be 
transmitted to the principal girder or girders aforesaid through 
the surface or surfaces, and in the direction, nearly and practi- 
cally vertical, herinbefore specified.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Rabun Gap Short Line. 

Meetings are being held in Macon County, N. C., in aid of the 
building of this road, which is to constitute a section of the 
projected Chicago & South Atlantic line. Committees have 
been appointed and subscriptions made payable in money, land 
and labor. The line is the same as that selected for the Blue 
Ridge Railroad many years ago. 

Pennsylvania & Western. 

This company, which talks of building a new railroad from 
New York to Cleveland, O., with a branch to Pittsburgh, claims 
to have found a nearly direct line by which the Allegheny 
Mountains can be crossed with a maximum grade of 66 feet to 
themile. The company is now holding meetings and endeavor- 


ing to secure subscriptions along the proposed line of the road 
in Central Pennsylvania. 
Gilman, Clinton & Springfield. 

In a suit by certain stockholders against the directors of this 
company, in which corrupt contracts were charged with the 
Morgan Improvement Company and the Barclay Coal Com- 
pany, in which these directors were interested, the contract 
with the Barclay Coal Company was produced. The following 
is a synopsis of it: 

The contract was made August 20, 1872, between the coal 
mining company and the Gilman, Clinton & Springfield Rail- 
way, to run twenty-five years. The coal company was to fur- 
nish the railroad all the coal required by it for all purposes at 
fifty cents above what they pay for mining per ton, and the 
railroad is to furnish all the cars necessary to work the mine to 
its full capacity, and furnish men to load the engines from the 
shutes ; to transport over its line any coal shipped by the Bar- 
clay Company at ten per cent. lower rate than for any other 
shipper, and for all coal shipped to Mount Pulaski, Clinton, 
Farmer City, Gibson, Gilman, or any other point where other 
roads cross, creating competition, to allow the Barclay Com- 
pany a rebate of $1.50 per car in addition to the ten per cent. 
reduction. The railroad agrees to fix rates alung the line at 
$2.50 per car for the Barclay Company less thau the regular 
rates east of Springfield, and collect there the deductions from 
the consignee—the ten per cent. reduction and the $1.50 rebate 
—and return the same to the coal company montbly, this 
agreement to take effect upon the completion of the mine, and 
to be in force twenty-five years. The foregoing contract was 
made between the directors of said road, Melvin, Williams and 
Black, and the coat company, the former three being sole pro- 
prietors of the coal company, and was ratified by their vote. 
This action they justity in their answers, and claim the same 
as neither illegal nor fraudulent, but that such contracts are 
common with many railroads in Illinois, 


European & North America. 

It is reported that the arrangements for the consolidation 
with the Maine Central and the change of gange from 5 feet 6 
inches to 4 feet 8} inches has been postponed until next spring. 


Work onthe standard gauge cars has been stopped for the 
present. 


European Prices of American Bonds. 

The quotations in Frankfort, September 26, when our panic 
had probably had its full effect, were as follows: Brunswick & 
Albany, 63 (guaranteed by State of Georgia), 124; Buffaio, 
New York & Philadelphia first mortgage 7s, 59}; Cairo & Vin- 
cennes 78, 653; California Pacific 7s, 894; California & Oregon 
63, 644; Central Pacific first mortgage 6s, 78 ; San Joaquin 
Valley 63, 623; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 44s, 69} ; Grand 
Rapids & Indiana 7s, 90; Kansas Pacific 7s, 703; Lexington & 
St. Louis 6s, 493 ; Mobile & Ohio 7s, 81; Oregon & California 
78, 15} ; Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis 34s, 25; St. Louis 
& Southeastern 7s, 52; Union Pacific, Eastern Division, 63, 603; 
Union Pacific Omaha Bridge $s, 853. At Berlin, September 26 
the following quotations were made: Alabama & Chattanooga 
8s, 28}; California Extension, 59; Chicago & Southwestern 7s, 
663; Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati, 24; Peninsular of 
Michigan, 30; Port Royal, 42. And at Amsterdam on the 25th, 
Chicago & Northwestern 7s (Madison Extension), 76}; do., 
Menomonee Extension, 76}; Winona & St. Peter 7s, 754; St. 
Paul & Pacific, 2d section, 234 ; do., of 1869, 25§ ; do., St. Vincent 
and Brainerd extensions 7s, 23}; Marietta & Pittsburgh 7s, 55; 
Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio 7s, 514; Atchisou Branch 7s, 22 ; 
Cairo & St. Louis, 71. 

Frankfort quotations, October 4, were as follows: United 
States 5-20s, of 1867, 100}; Brunswick & Albany 63, 133 ; Buf- 
falo, New York & Philadelphia 7s, 58; Cairo & Vincennes 7s, 
653; California & Oregon 6s, 644; Central Pacific, first-mort- 
gage, 63, 80} ; Chicago & Southwestern 7s, 684; Grand Rapids 
& Indiana 7s, 903; Kansas Pacific 7s, 703; Missouri Pacific 63, 
67} ; South Pacific 6s, 585 ; Mobile & Ohio 7s. 8833; New York & 
Oswego Midland, first-mortgage, 7s, 57; Oregon & California 
73,19; Peninsular & Michigan, 7s, 314 ; Rockford, Rock Island 
& St. Louis 34s, 23} ; Union Pacific, Kastern Division, 6s, 613; 
Omaha Bridge 8s, 85}. October 8, Berlin quotations were: 
Alabama & Chattanooga 8s. 32; Port Royal 4s, 403; St. Louis 
& Southeastern 7s, 54. Amsterdam quotations on the 2d were : 
Chicago & Northwestern (Madison extension) 7s, 79} ; Chicago 
& Northwestern (Menomonee extension) 7s, 793. Winona & St. 
Peter 7s, 79}; Union Pacific 6s, 65; Southern Branch Union 
Pacific 6s, 644; St. Paul & Pacific 7s, (issue of 1869) 243; St. 
Paul & Pacific 78, (Vincent and Brainerd extensions) 22} ; 
Marietta & Pittsburgh 7s, 563; Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio 7s, 
493; Atchison Branch 7s, 24}; Missouri, Kansas & Texas 7s, 
64}; Cairo & St. Louis 7s, 70. 


Pennsylvania—New York Division. 

Work is proceeding steadily on the new cut through Ber- 
gen Hill for the freight line to Harsimus Cove. This cut 
enters the hill about an eighth of a mile above the present 
one and runs in a straight line to the present cut near the 
Summit bridge. The work requires a rock-cutting 1,300 feet 
long and in some places nearly 60 feet deep. The contractor, Mr. 
W. J. Nead, has four Ingersoll drills at work, and the holes 
drilled are three inches in diameter and 20 feet deep. 
Very large charges of powder are used, and in some 





cases 600 tons of rock have been loosened by one 





blast. The rock is a very hard trap rock, and is being used for 
paving-blocks, a large number of which are supplied to con- 
tractors by Mr. Nead. As soon as this cut is completed, work 
will be commenced on the widening of the old cut trom Marion 
eastward, so as to admit of the laying of additional tracks 
throughit. Two additional tracks are to be laid to the junction 
with the new cut, and probably one of these additianal tracks 
will be continued to meet the third track, now laid for some 
distance trom the eastern end. 


Mineral Range. 


Trains are nowrunning on this narrow-gauge road from Han- 
cock, Mich., to Calumet, 125 miles. 


Philadelphia & Erie. 


The offices of Mr. Wiliiam A. Baldwin, General Superintend- 
ent, and Theodore N. Ely, Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Machinery, have been removed from Erie, Pa., to Williamsport. 
Handsome and convenient rooms for the offices have been fitted 
bs in the latter place. The change is made on account of the 
addition of the Susquehanna and Shamokin divisions of the 
Northern Central to the Philadelphia & Erie, Williamsport now 
being a central point on the road. 

The railroad committee of the Philadelphia Common Coun- 
cil has held a number of meetings to examine into the reasons 
for the non-payment of dividends on the stock, of which the 
city of Philadelphia is a large holder. Complaints have been 
made by the committee of the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion from the company. 

It is asserted that a report has been prepared which contains 
allegations of extensive frauds in the management of the road, 
especially in the matter of repairs to rolling stock. It is also 
asserted that efforts have been made to suppress this report 
and keep it from being submitted to the City Council. 

New York & Oswego Midland. , 

The bridge over the Pequannock River, near Stockholm, N. 
J., was destroyed October 21, having fallen under a train in 
consequence of the weakening of the abutments by a freshet. 
The bridge will require a week to rebuild. Meanwhile all 
trains leave the Midland at Franklin, and run thence to Water- 
loo over the Sussex Railroad, and thence over the Morris & 
Essex Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
the Boonton Branch to Mountain View, where they pass to the 
Montclair Division of the Midland. 


Cairo & St. Louis. 


In the case of the Cairo & St. Louis Company against the 
County Court of Randolph County, Iil., an application for an 
injunction was filed in the Circuit Court last spring to restrain 
the County Court from issuing $100,000 of bonds to the com- 
pany in payment of a subscription made by the county. The 
company filed a demurrer which was sustained by the Circuit 
Court. The case was carried up on appeal, and the Lilinois 
Supreme Court has just set the demurrer aside and sent the 
ease back to the Circuit to be tried on its merits at the next 
term. 


Kansas Pacific. 


A new bridge is being built over the Kaw River at Kansas 
City. The bridge will be 552 feet long, and will have three 
spans of 180 feet each. The piers and abutments ore to be of 
stone on pile foundations, and the superstructure will bea 
composite truss with top chord and struts of wood. The west 


abutment is nearly finished and the foundation for the first 
pier is laid. 


Kansas Qity, St. Louis & Oouncil Bluffs. 

Negotiations are pending for the extension of this road 
into Leavenworth, Kan. Surveys and estimates have been 
made but no final decision has been reached. The Leaven- 
worth Bridge Company has agreed to give the use of the 
bridge on the same terms as are granted to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific Company has 
agreed to rent the use of its track on the Leavenworth side 
of the river on very favorable terms. 


Detroit & Bay City. 


Final arrangements have been made for the running of 
the passenger trains on the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw to 
and from the Detroit & Bay City depot in Bay City Mich. 
All passenger trains north and svuth will be made up in Bay 
City, and freight cars to and from Detroit will be run through 
on the Detroit & Bay City. Arrangements have also been made 
by which the Shore Line of steamers will run in connection 
with the Detroit & Bay City. 


Subscriptions to Stock of New Companies. 

In a case where a party had been one of the original associates 
in the formatiun of a railroad company, and had signed # sub- 
scription agreeing to take a certain number of shares in the 
proposed company, but afterward failed for some reason to 
sign the articles of incorporation or to subscribe for stock on 
the commissioners’ books, the Supreme Court of Michigan lately 
held that the original subscription was valid, notwithstanding 
the subsequent failure to renew the subscription, and that the 
company could call in assessments on the subsoription and sue 
tor the amonnt of such assessments. 


Fox River Improvement. 


On the improvement of this river 200 men are now at work 
near Appleton, Wis., rebuilding the large dam at the head of 
the island. The rapids above Appleton are being dredged out 
to a depth of six feet. At the Cedars, between Appleton and 
Kaukauna, the locks aro being repaired and placed 1n good con- 
dition, At Kaukauna a considerable force is at work quarcying 
stone. It is expected that by the middle of November the 
river from Menasha to Green Bay will be open for the passage 
of boats 135 feet long and drawing six feet ot water. But little 
work is being done on the Upper Fox from Oshkosh to Portage. 


Southern Pacific, of Oalifornia. 


Work is being pushed forward on the section of the road in 
Los Angeles County, Cal. The agreement under which the 
county voted its bonds and its stock in the Los Angeles, & San 
Pedro Company to the Southern Pacific required that 50 miles 
of road should be completed in the couuty by February, 1874. 
This 50 miles is being built in two sections, which will, for the 
present, form branches of the Los Angeles & San Pedro. The 
contract also requires that the railroad connection between Los 


_— and San Francisco shall be completed by November, 
(. 


Illinois & St. Louis Bridge, 

The St. Louis Republican of October 19 says: 

‘* During the past week 79 tubes were put in position, making 
612 in all which are in place. As the whole number to be con- 
tained in the structure is 1,012, only 400 are now remaining. 
Yesterday the two outer ribs of the first span were completen, 
with the exception of placing the connecting tube in each of the 
four strands. They are ready to be put in, and the couplings 
are fitted and lying on the bridge beneath. Early to-morrow 
morning they will be put in place and keyed up, and the first 
span will be an accomplished fact. As soon as that is 
done there will be no further use for the heavy wooden scaffold- 
ing now encumbering the span, and it will be removed as 
speedily as possible, thus affording a view of the finished 
structure in its graceful outlines and proportions. On the 
west side of the east pier six lengths of tub 
and the same on the east side. On the east abutment, the 
arch has been built out seven lengths, ora distance of eighty- 
four feet. It looks now asif the promise of the contractors to 


es have been placed, . 
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have the spans entirely completed by the first of January will 
be carried out, and a little time to spare.” 

The tunnel which forms a part of the western approach is 
making rapid progress. The excavations are nearly completed, 
and the arching ,proceeds at the rate of nearly 400 feet per 
week. 


Concord & Claremont. 

The stockholders of the Concord & Claremont, the Sugar 
River and the Contoocook River railroad companies have unan- 
imously voted to consolidate the three companies into one cor- 
poraticn under the name of the Concord & Claremont Railroad 
Company. The roads belonging to the consolidated company 
form aline irom Concord, N. H., west by north to Claremont 
Junction on the Sullivan Railroad, 565 miles, with a branch 15 
miles long from Contoocook southwest to Hillsboro Bridge, 714 
miles of road in all. This branch is the Contoocook River 
road, the Concord & Claremont Company having owned the 
line from Concord to Bradford, 274 miles, and the Sugar River 
that from Bradford to Claremont Junction. 


Burlington, Oedar Rapids & Minnesota. a 

Work is progressing on the extension of the Muscatine Di- 
vision (formerly the Muscatine Western road) westward from 
the Iowa River. The masonry of the piers for the bridge over 
the Iowa River is going up, and the superstructure of the 
bridge is ready. The grading west of the river is being finished 
up. It is intended to complete the extension this season to a 
point near Richmond and 11 miles from the river. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner. 

The extension from Gardner, Mass., to Winchendon is nearly 
completed. It is expected that the tracklayers working from 
cach end of the road will meet by November 1. 


Maine Oentral. ; 

The Maine courts have refused to grant the injunction 
which was asked for to restrain this company from building a 
bridge over the Kennebec River at College Narrows, near Wa- 
terville, Me. 


St. Louis & Florissant. 


Grading on this narrow-gauge roal is progressing rapidly, 
and the whole line will shortly ba ready for the ties. 


Sioux Oity & Pembina 


The grading of this road is completed for 30 miles northward 
from Sioux City, Iowa. 


Buffalo, Oorry & Pittsburgh. 


Tae final transfer of this road to the Allegheny Valley Com- 
pany was made recently. The road is 43 miles long, from 
Corry, Pa., northward to Brockton, N. Y., on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern. It is said that the Allegheny Valley 
Company intends to build an extension from a point near 
Brockton to Buffalo, a distance of about 50 miles. 


Atlantic & Pacific. 


A large number of suits have been commenced against this 
company for discrimination in freight charges, under the Mis- 
sourilaw. Ina test suit which was brought to trial, October 
13, the company filed a plea that it was organized and incor- 
porated under a charter from the United States and was conse- 
sequently not amenable to State law. A further plea was also 
made that by the original act incorporating the Pacific Rail- 
road Company and its amendments, and by the act of 1868 to 
foreclose the State lien, the Legislature was probibited from 
interfering with or regulating the company’s freight charges. 


Oanada Southern. 


All the preparations have been made for pattiog through 

assenger trains upon the route as soon as the International 
Bridge at Buffalo is completed. Through freight trains are 
now running, the cars going by way of Suapension Bridge. 
The line from Toledo to Detroit is nearly ready for the running 
of trains, which can be put on as soon as the main line is 
opened for through travel. 


Southern Minnesota. 


This road is being put in better order by the Receiver. The 
track is being ballasted, the depots painted and a number of 
small improvements made. 

The preliminary surveys for the proposed branch from Blue 
Earth City to Mankato have been completed, and the work of 
locating the branch lias been commenced. 


Brunswick & Albany. 


The sale of this road, which has been heretofore alluded to, 
took place at Brunswick, Ga., October 15. Several bidders 
were present, and the road was sold to Mr. J. N. Mayers, rep- 
resentative of German bondholders who own over $2,000,000 ot 
the first-mortgage bonds. The price paid was $530,000, of 
which $150,000 is payable at once and the remainder in six 
months. The telegraph line was sold to C. O. Whitney for $2,- 
900, subject to a five years’ lease. Fifteen cars were sold sep- 
arately, and purchased by O. O. Nelson for $5,625. The road 
was not sold under foreclosure, but to satisfy judgments ob- 
tained by creditors. 

A dispatch to the Albany (Ga.) News from Charles L. 
Schlatter announces that he, as representative of the bondhold- 
ers, took possession of the road October 16, and would con- 
tinue to run trains as usual. He says nothing can be done 
about extending the road west of Albany until a new company 
is organized. 

The road is 171 miles long from Brunswick, Ga., west to 
Albany, and its business is very light. 


Northern Pacific. 


It is stated that the road is now provided with snow-fences 
and other necessary protection as far west as Jamestown, Da- 
kota, 93 miles west of Fargo and 346 miles from Duluth. Should 
the winter prove light, trains will be run through to Bismarck, 
the terminus on the Missouri, but if there is any serious ob- 
struction, trains will run only to Jamestown. 

General Cass, President of the company, has appointed A. C. 
Sands, of Cincinnati, G. W. Steele, ot Painesville, O., and Gen. 
W. G. Leduc, of Hastings, Minn., commissioners to examine 
the road and make a report on its condition. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


Work on the new line to Chicago continues without interrup- 
tion. The grading is progressing rapidly. 

The company is building very extensive car shops at Newark, 
O., the junction of the Central Ohio, the Lake Erie and the 
Straitsville divisions. The shops, when completed, will em- 
ploy some 1,200 men. 

A few days since the company discharged 555 men from the 
Mount Clare shops in Baltimore. It is thought that this re- 
duction of force will be only temporary. 

Erie. 


It is stated that a new dock is to be built south of the present 
passenger depot and ferry house in Jersey City, which will give 
the company a much needed addition to its yard room. 

It is also stated that the foundry now in Jersey City will 
shortly be removed t» Susquehanna. It is reported that this 
is a commencement of the removal of all the shops from Jersey 
City, which has been under discussion for some time. 


New Jersey Southern. 


The general offices of the company have been removed from 
New York to Long Branch, N. J, At the recent election, Mr. 
Jay Gould retired from the presidency and was succeeded: by 





Mr. Serat, late Superintendent. rts have been current 
that the company is in embarrassed circumstances, and that a 
large part of its floating debt has become due or will shortly 
be payable. One or two suits have lately been commenced 
against the company. 

It is also reported that the company will shortly pass under 
the control of the Baltimore’& Ohio Company, which will use 
the road as its outlet to New York. As a line from Baltimore 
to New York it is not very indirect, but has the disadvantage 
of three long ferry transfers. 


Wisconsin Midland. 


Some time since the city of Whitewater, Wis., voted to issue 
$50,000 in bonds in aid of this road. The road not having been 
built within the time agreed upon, the bonds were lately can- 
celed and destroyed. 


New Mail Routes, 


Postal service, to commence November 1, has been ordered 
over the Northwestern North Carolina Railroad from Greens- 
boro, N. C., to Salem, 29 miles. 

An extension of mail service has been ordered over the new 
Theresa & Clayton Division of the Utica & Black River Railroad 
from Theresa Junction to Clayton, N.Y. The extension will 
commence November 1. 


Northern Pacific—Pacific Division. 

The work of completing the extension from Tenino to Tacoma 
by the contractors is going on, but all employes of the com- 
pany except those necessary to operate the road have been dis- 
charged. The work of surveying and gradivg the town site at 
Tacoma has been suspended. 


Olympia. 
Thurston County, W. T., has voted to issue $200,000 in bonds 
to the Olympia Mining & Railroad Company, which —— 


building a railroad irom Olympia southward to the Northern 
Pacific at Tenino. 


Massachusetts Central. 


Work has been resumed on the grading through the town of 
psy Mass. But little work has heretofore been done in 
that town. 


Eastern. 

Surveys are being made for a new track across Cambridge 
street and the nt wes y territory in Boston. 

The new Marblehead Branch from Swampscott, Mass., to 
Marblehead, is nearly completed and will probably be opened 
about November 1. The new branch is four miles long and 
makes the distance from Boston to Marblehead 16 miles. The 


present Marblehead Branch leaves the main line a short dis- 
tance south of Salem. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia. 

An excursion party composed of officers of the different 
roads, members of the press and others, recently passed over 
the new route from Philadelpbia to Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
formed by this road, the Philadelphia & Erie and the Penn- 
sylvania. The distance from Philadelphia to Buffalo by this 
line is 410 miles, 


Lowell & Andover. 


A number of proposals have been received for the construc- 
tion of this new road, which is to extend from the Boston & 
Maine at Ballardvale, Mass., westward about nine miles to 
Lowell. The contract has not yet been awarded. 


Selinsgrove & North Branch. 

Efforts are being made to raise subscriptions for this road, 
which is to extend from Port Trevorton, Pa., northward to 
Selinsgrove, on the west bank of the Susquehanna, and thence 
southwest to Mifflintown, on the Pennsylvania road. 


Paola, Garnett & Fall River. 

Grading was commenced on this road at Paola, Kan., recent- 
ly, and is to be finished to Garnett, about 30 miles, this season. 
The road is to bean extension of the Osage Division of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, from Paola southwest, but is not 
built by that company. 


Mississippi Valley & Western. 

Officers of this company report that the company has suc- 
ceeded in placing a large amount of its bonds, and that the iron 
for the extension from West Quincy, Mo., to St. Louis is to be 
purchased at once. The work of tracklaying is to be com- 
menced at several different points and pushed forward rapidly. 
Burlington, Oedar Rapids & Minnesota. 

It is stated that arraugements are being made by which all 
the trains on this road will arrive at and leave from the Union 
depot at Burlington, la. The necessary changes in the side 


tracks and connections are being made and will be completed 
about November 1. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—Morris & Essex 

Division. 

Work on the new tunnel through Bergen Hill has been re- 
sumed and is going forward as rapidly as possible. Much 
trouble has been experienced from water iv the shafts, and the 
contractor is putting up steam pumps at several of the shafts. 


Savannah & Memphis. 


The Columbus (Ga.) Sun says: “ Colonel W. L. Salisbury, a 
director of the Savannah & Memphis Railroad, and a member 
of the Executive Committee, tells us that ail the resident en- 
gineers—those who estimate work—have been or will be dis- 
charged. The locating engineers will be kept in the field. 
The bridge over the Taliapoosa is to be finished as soon as pos- 
sible. Only one pier remains to be completed. It is expected 
trains will soon cross the structure by the middle of next 
month. There is already on hand sufficient iron to lay the track 
beyond the river, and then work will be probably suspended 
until times become easier and the financial agents have recov- 
ered from their temporary suspension.” 


Portland & Ogdensburg—Vermont Division. 

Vermont papers state that it has been decided to lay no more 
iron at presenton the western endofthe road. It is reported 
however, that the town of Johnson, which has not yet issu 
its bonds to the company, will issue them at once, in which 
case theiron will be laid to Johnson, some five miles beyond 
Hyde Park. 


South Mountain & Boston. 


This company has called in a second installment of 10 per 
cent. on subscriptions to the stock. is installment is pay- 
able on or before November 1. 


Great Southern. 


The directors of this company, which intends to build a rail- 
road from Jacksonville, Fla., northward to a connection with 
the Atlantic & Gulf road, are reported to have resolved to issue 
first-mortgage bonds to the amount of $9,000,000, which would 
be at the rate of nearly $100,000 per mile. The company has 
no road built as yet. 


Peoria & Rock Island. 


Suits have been pending for some time against a number of 
subscribers to the stock, residing in Davenport, Ia. When 
these subscriptions were made, 5 per cent. was _— down, and 
the rest was to be paid in installments as the directors might 
call forit. A final call was made for the other 95 per cent., 
which the subscribers declined to pay. In a test case recently, 








the company urged that calls had been made portions to the 
last, but the district court held that these 8 were invalid 
and made without authority, the whole subscription to the 
capital stock not gyn A n e. The court aleo decided 
that, as the terms of subscription to the capital stock called for 
payment in installmen.s, the company could not ignore the 
agreement, and make one cail for 95 per cent., notwithstand- 
ing it appeared that the road had been fully completed. 

Exceptions were taken to the decision, and an appeal will 
probably be made. This test case will govern all the others, 
which involve nearly $100,000. 


Chicago & Atlantio. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Pitts 
burgh, October 6. After receiving the report of the Treasurer 
of the meen and the President of the construction company 
it was resolved to continue the work and have the first 25 miles 
ready for the iron by November 1. 


Flint & Pere Marquette. 


All new work if the car shops at East Saginaw, Mich., bas 
been suspended, and nothitig but repair work will be done in 


the — ‘for the present. About 140 men have been dis- 
charged from tbe shops. 


Chicago & Atlantic. 


Wells County, Ind., has voted $55,000 in aid of the road. 
Elections will shortly be held in a number of other counties 
and towns along the line on the question of voting aid. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 


A newspaper report says: “‘It is said that the real object of 
Gen. McClellan in visiting Europe is to make some arrange- 
ment in regard to the payment of about $500,000, which it is 
rumored is due from the Atlantic & Gréat Western Railroad to 
the United States Rolling Stock Company for the use of its 
locomotives and cars. The Rolling Stock Company is anxious 
to get the money due to it, particularly as railroad traffic in all 
parts of the country is in a depressed condition.” 

Itis hardly true to say that “railroad traffic in all parts of 
the country is in a depressed condition ;” for so far as we have 
reports the contrary is the case, the traffic being larger and 
more productive than usual. It is true, however, that the rail- 
road companies generally have reduced expenditures for ob- 
jects not immediately necessary, such as new rolling stock and 
track construction, even when it is known that such increase of 
facilities will be wanted as soon as it can be made. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Oanal. 


Since January 1, this company has appropriated $152,955 to 
pay over-due coupons and $2,712.88 to pay principal and in- 
terest of two outstanding repair bonds. The balance in. the 
treasury September 30 was $73,429.94 and the uncollected rev- 
enue $27,769.96. This will enable the directors to appropriate 
$50,985 reqnired to pay off the coupon due July, 1858, on the 
preferred construction bends. Notwithstanding the loss of 
nearly a month’s revenues from damage done by floods in July 
and August, receipts have been only $10,000 less than last year. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


This company has notified the New York Stock Exchange 
that in accordance with the resolution passed by the stock- 
holders at the recent annual meeting, the capital stock has 
been increased $4,460,000 on account of 142 miles of newly ac- 
quired road from Sedalia, Mo., to Hannibal. Of this 72 miles 
from Sedalia to Moberly was built by the company, and the re- 
maining 70 miles, from Moberly to Hannibal, purchased. The 
amount of the capital stock now, on 785 miles of road, is $21,- 
405,000, or $27,268 per mile, and the ponded debt is $17.900.000, 
or $22,802 per mile, making a total capital account of $39,305,- 
000, or $50,070 per mile. 


Railroads in Mexico. 


Commenting on some remarks which we made a few months 
ago on the infrequency of trains and numerous long stops on 
the Vera Cruz & Mexico lines, ths Ywo Republics, cf the city 
of Mexico, says : 

‘Our American colleague has not heard of the Jatest efforts 
toward railway progress in this country. The enterprising 
people of Huamantla, a town on the line of this road, have 
been preparing a petition to the government, to order that the 
trains up and down on the line stop there over night that the 
passengers may not be over-fatiqued on their long journey. 
Another proposition, in the same spirit of progress, is also 
mooted ; it is to take the locomotives off the Pisipam road, on 
account of their unsafely, and that mules be substituted ; the 
fare then to be doubled, and the running time quadrupled. 
The effect, if not the object, will be to drive off all the market 
people. This proposition is now known as the ‘Jackass Pro- 
pelling Express’ scheme.” 

In his address at the opening of Congress, September 16, 

President Lerdo said : 
_ “Tt is unnecessary torecommend the railroad projects pend- 
ing solution. Their utility is great, and so well known is also 
the desire of the Mexican people for the realization of those 
enterprises, which should produce the most abundant fruits of 
prosperity. With the projected railroads our agriculture in 
the interior would be fomented, and later, the great advantages 
of placing the republic in immediate communication with the 
United States and Europe would be obtained, Mexico also hav- 
ing a way of communication with Asia. Among the pending 
projects, that referring to the reduction of the tariffs of the 
railroad from Mexico to Vera Cruz and the speedy termination 
of the Jalapa Railroad is equally worthy of consideration. 
Both a would give a new movement to wealth in 
very rich districts, and would develop on a large scale the ex- 
portation of our tropical fruits.” 


Costa Rica. 


The following statements are from a report dated June 1, 
1872, and made by Senor Nanne, Director-General of the Costa 
Rica Railroad : 

‘“* The Costa Rica Railroad was actually commenced on the 8th 
of October, 1871, at Alajuela, and the first ‘ Branch’ was built 
at Limon, on the 15th of November, 1871. The latter place 
was a perfect wilderness, and destitute of resources of any kind. 
On the 6th of February, 1872, the first | ocomotive arrived at 
—“ and the first spke nail was driven on the 2d of March, 
1872. The first ehriek of the steam whistle was heard on the 
5th of March, 1872, and the first excursion train of about 9,000 
spectators left the Ciruelas biidge on the 3lst of March, 1872. 
On the 6th of August the first excursion train was dispatched 
to Heredia, seven miles distant, and on the 30th of December 
to San Jose, 13 miles. Another 134 miles to Cartago are ex- 
pected to be opened next month (July). These 264 miles con- 
stitute the fourth division, which is therefore fast drawing to 
>. 

“The next division from Cartago to Angostura, 26 miles, is 
well under way. This is the most diflicult division of the 
whole line. There are over 1,000 men at work upon it, and 
the works have made most progress 15 miles east of Cartago. 
So much for what we may call the Pacific Division. On 
the Atlantic Division we may state that the first 
spike was riven in May; at commence- 
ment the ‘orks, owing to unforseen 
difficulties, were\.considerably delayed. The first locomo- 
tive started on the line in July, 1872. Up tothe present date, 
there are about 14 or 15 miles of track laid, and the works are 
now going ahead in first-rate atyle. The principal difficulty 
(the clearing) 1s really all accomplished, to the extent ot 35 
miles, up to Pacuare. The extent of ground to be moved on 
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the first division—35 miles—is about 500,000 cubic yards, with 
about 15,000 cubic yards of masonry. The second division— 
28 miles—from Pamare to Angostura, is already surveyed and 
laid out, but no works will be commenced upon it until the lo- 
eomotive can run to Pacuare. The second division is in toler- 
able good ground, and will be the last to be finished, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. The stations at Alajuela, 
Heredia, San Jose and Cartago are pretty well finished up to 
contract.” 


The Gauge of Canadian Railways. 

The Toronto (Canada) Moneixry Times of October, 10 says : 

“Tf any doubt remained after the legislation of last session, 
in reference to the Intercolonial Railway, this action of the 
Grand Trunk Company must be held to completely settle the 
much debated question : What shall be the standard guage of 
Canadian railways? The history of this gauge question af- 
fords a singular example of eccentricity on the part of so staid 
and self-possessed a body of wise men as the Parliament of 
Canada. Bye vote of nineto two the Railway Committee of 
the House of Assembly on the 3ist July, 1851, decided that the 
Provincial gauge of 5ft. Gin. should be adopted; and the com- 
panies receiving Government assistance were practically com- 
pelled to build on this gauge, —e contrary to the judg- 
ment of many of the best engineers whose evidence was placed 
before the committee. The Great Western Railway commenced 
the work of undoing the mistake of that committee ; the Do- 
minion Government followed suit, and now the Grand Trunkis 
paying its share of the price due to the folly of settling a great 
practical question by a committee of lawyers and politicians. 
‘The Northern Railway will change probably next year; the Mid- 
land are making preparations to do so immediately, and all the 
other lines which are of the broad gauge must follow suit.” 


Hudson & Jackson. . : 

At a meeting of the stockholders of this company in Hudson, 
Mich., October 1, it was voted unanimously to dissolve the or- 
ganization. The Secretary and Treasurer were instructed to 
settle all debts of the company and to divide any funds remain- 
ing among the stockholders. The company, we believe, has 
never succeeded in doing any work on its projected line. 


South Oarolina. ; ; 

A 29-ton locomotive, with 18 by 24 inch cylinders, was recent- 
ly turrfed out of this company’s Charleston shops, and made a 
successful trial trip from Charleston to Augusta and return. 
Another locomotive of the same size and weight is nearly com- 
pleted. 


Western Maryland. 

The trains on this road have begun to run regularly over the 
new track from Owing’s Mills to Baltimore. The new arrange- 
ment commenced October 15. Trains leave the Union depot on 
Charles street and run through the Baltimore & Potomac tun- 


= freight warehouse has been put up at'Fulton street at the 
western end of the Baltimore & Potomac tunnel, besides a pas- 
senger house. An engine house is now being built at the same 
arty annual meeting in Baltimore, October 15, the usual 
reports were presented and, in view of the near approach of 
the time when the road will be completed to Williamsport, the 
meeting adjourned subject to the call of the President. At the 
adjourned meeting full reports as to the construction and work- 
ing of the road and the financial condition of the company will 
be presented. 


Des Moines Valley. : ; 

The sale of this road under orders of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court took place at Des Moines, Ia., October 17. The 
road was sold in two sections, the first from Keokuk to Des 
Moines, 161 miles, and the second from Des Moines to Fort 
Dodge, 88 miles, including the bridge over the Des Moines 
River. The rolling stock was distributed between the two 
sections in proportion to their length. The section from 
Keokuk to Des Moines was purchased by J. A. Johnson, on be- 
half of the first-mortgage bondholders, for $1,175,000, and the 
line from Des Moines to Fort Dodge by C. H. Perry, of Keo- 
kuk, representing the Keokuk & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany for $475,000, making a total of $1,650,000. The Court de- 
cided some time since that the first-mortgage bonds were a 
first mortgage on the line from Keokuk to Des Moines only, 
the second-mortgage bonds being a prior lien on the road from 
Des Moines to Fort Dodge. 


West Wisconsin. Lae ee Te * 

This company has put on the roa ue Line cars, to run 
neenenn Boston and Minneapolis and St. Paul, by way of Chi- 
cago. 


Railway Postal Service. 

A Washington dispatch says that the tables prepared for the 
Postmaster-General’s report show that by the recent readjust- 
ment of pay on railroad routes for the year ending September 
30, 1873, the aggregate amount of annual compensation to rail- 
road companies has been increased $223,823, and is now $1,015.- 
508 per annum. The readjustment has been made on 57 
routes. Six hundred railroad companies receive pay for carry- 
ing the mails, and the aggregate length of the railroad service 
in the United States is nearly 65,000 miles. 


Covington & Lexington. 

A Frankfort (Ky.) dispatch of October 17 says : ; 

“*Mr. M. OC. Johnson and Isaac Caldwell, his associate coun- 
sel, accompanied by Mr. Pendleton, without having given no- 
tice to the counsel for appellant, made application to the Court 
of Appeals for leave in the Covington & Lexington Railway 
case to file suggestions to the Court on their behalf, in re- 
ply to the petition for modification of the mandate and the re- 
sponse of appellants. There was ‘no party in the court to 
represent the appellant except Mr. Zinn, who stated that his 
presence in the court was accidental, and that the application 
was a complete surprise to the appellant's counsel, who ob- 
jected to the delay. If granted, however, he asked that the 
road should be put into the hands of a receiver. The Court 
stated that they had no power to do so, and granted thirty 
days to the appellees within which to file their suggestions. 
This will carry the case over to the winter term.” 

Meantime the road remains in possession of the Kentucky 
Central Company. 


St. Joseph & Denver City. 

The annual meeting of this company was held in ‘Elwood, 
Kan., (opposite St. Joseph, Mo.) October 14. The city of St. 
Joseph, which owns $500,000 stock of the company, was repre- 
sented by Mr. John Severance, Mayor of the city. After the 
meeting had been called to order, a committee on credentials 
was appointed, the committee consisting of John Severance, 
John Doniphan and Wm. Pratch. The Secretary of the meet- 
ing, E. H. Saville, then presented to the committee a list of 
the stockholders as appeared on the books of said company on 
September 10, 1873, with the amounts owned by each. The 
list showed about $4,000,000 of stock issued. John Doniphan 
and Wm. Pratch made a majority report that there was about 
$3,400,000 of stock in the company represented in the meeting 
and entitled to vote. John Severance made a minority report 
which was that there was about $600,000 of bona fide stock rep- 
resented, which alone was entitled to vote; that the other pre- 
tended stock was issued without consideration, if it was issued 
at all ; that such fictitious stock should not be allowed to vote, 
and he, on bel:slf of the city of St Joseph, who was the largest 
stockholder, and owned a majority of the stock properly and 





legally issued, protested against the voting of any other stock 
represented in said meeting, except the stock of the city of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and the county of Brown, Kansas. The mi- 
nority report was rejected, the majority report was accepted. 
The board of directors elected includes nearly all of those who 
came into the board a short time since. 

Upon a motion to ratify the act of the board of directors, 
making a second mortgage on the Eastern Division of the road, 
the resolution was carried. John Severance, on behalf of the 
city of St. Joseph, voted no. 


Washington & Ohio. 


A contract for the grading of the extension of this road from 
its present terminus at Hamilton, Va., to Winchester, has been 
let to Hamner, Adams & Co., of Lynchburg, Va. Work is to 
be commenced January 1, 1874. The distance from Hamilton 
to Winchester is about 30 miles. 


Maryland Central. 

The ordinance giving the indorsement of the city of Balti- 
more to $600,000 of the bonds of this company came up in the 
second branch of the City Council, October 17. It was laid on 
the table, which disposes of the question for the present and 
until a new council comes into office. 


Petersburg. , 


Messrs. Reuben Ragland, 8. A. Plummer and W. R. Mallory 
advertise that they will sell at auction, in New York, October 
29, 10,600 shares of the stock of this company, to close a part- 
nership. The terms include $250,000 cash and $250,000 due 
August 1, 1875, with interest at 6 per cent. Mr Ragland is 
President of the company. The whole amount of the capital 
stock is $1,324,200. The road runs from Petersburg, Va., to 
Weldon, N. C. : 


Portage Lake Ship Oanal. 


The canal is now open and vessels are passing through. The 
canal from Lake Superior to Portage Lake is 2} miles long and 
has a depth of 14 feet of water. At the Lake Superior end, 
two piers, each 1,000 feet long, extend into the lake, forming a 
harbor. The opening of the canal enables vessels from the 
upper end of the lake to avoid the long passage around Keewee- 
naw Point, and also to pass by the important copper-mining 
town of Houghton. 


Western Illinois Bridge. 

The two conqauee organized under this name, one in IIli- 
nois and one in Missouri, have keen consolidated, the name re- 
maining unchanged. The bridge across the Mississippi at 
Quincy, ill., which the company intends to build, is to be a 
railroad and wagon bridge and is to be open to all railroad com- 
panies desiring to use it. The surveys have been completed 
and the plans prepared. These plans provide for a bridge 
from the foot of Delaware street, Quincy, to the northern end 
of Goose Island, the bridge having eleven piers and two abut- 
ments, the draw being placed close to the Illinois shore. From 
Goose Island to the Missouri shore trestle work will be used. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern. 

The new shops at Moberly, Mo., the junction of the Kansas 
City and Ottumwa lines of the company, are now nearly com- 
pleted. The ground on which the shops are built comprises 
about 200 acres and is nearly in the form of an equilateral tri- 
apgle, two sides of which are formed by the two lines of road. 
The buildings comprise a round house 390 feet in diameter and 
holding 60 engines ; a foundry, 60 by 200 fect; a blacksmith 
shop, 110 by 152 feet ; a machine shop, 121 by 219 feet ; a wood 
machine shop, 75 by 200 feet; a car shop, 85 by 200 feet; a 
paint shop. 81 by 241 teet; a tin shop, 30 by 70 feet; a carpen- 
ter shop, 30 by 60 feet; a dry house, 20 by 40 feet; a lumber 
shed, 40 by 144 feet ; and a main office building, 60 by 100 feet. 
There are algo an oil house, pattern house, brass foundry, iron 
shed and gas works. The buildings are all heated by steam 
and lighted by gas. Three freight cars per day can be turned 
out of the car shops, besides all the passenger coaches needed, 
and there is room enough to build all the locomotives for the 
use of the road, besides making repairs. About.five acres will 
be roofed over. 


Shenandoah Valley. 


Work on this road has been suspended for the present. 
Officers of the Central Improvement Company, which is build- 
ing the road, state that the suspension is only temporary, and 
that there is no doubt that the road will be completed within 
the timé named in the contract. The road is to run froma 
connection with the Martinsburg & Potomac up the Shenandoah 
Valley to some point on the Chesapeake & Ohio and will be 
nearly parallel to the Valley road, which is now being built in 
the interest of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Maine Central. 


At the special stockholders’ meeting held October 8, it was 
voted to accept the agreement of consolidation with the Port- 
land & Kennebec, Somerset & Kennebec and Leeds & Farming- 
ton’ companies. 


Portland & Kennebec. 


A special meeting ofthe stockholders was held October 8 
to vote on the agreement of consolidation with the Maine Cen- 
tral Company. The meeting adjourned for four weeks with- 
out taking any action. The adjournment was had to give time 
to attend to some legal technicalities. 


International & Great Notthern. 

The capital stock of this consolidated company is fixed at 
$25,000,000. Ofthis amount $5,000,000 is to be issued at once 
in shares of $100, the stockholders of the International receiv- 
ing 23,330 shares, and those of the Houston & Great Northern 
26.670 shares. By the lest published report (December 31, 
1872), the International Company had outstanding first mort- 
gage bonds to the amount of $2,880,000 ; the company has also 
a claim on the State of Texas for a subsidy of $10,000 per mile 
in bonds. The Houston & Great Northern Company had out- 
standing at the same time first-mortgage bonds to the amount 
of $3,100,000, and convertible bonds to the amount of $1,200,000. 
The company also has a land grant of 16 sections per mile from 
the State of Texas. 

The completed road forms a line from Houston,’Texas, north- 
ward to Palestine and thence northeast to Longview, onthe 
Texas & Pacific, 235 miles ; a line from Troupe, 38 miles south- 
west of Longview, northward 44 miles to Mineola on the Texas 
& Pacific ; a line from Palestine southwest to the Brazos River, 
97 miles ; and a branch from Phelps, 66 miles north of Houston, 
to Huntsville, 8 miles ; a total of 384 miles of road. An exten- 
sion of 25 miles from the Brazos River southwest is under con- 
struction. The amount of stock per mile of road now com- 
pleted is $13,020 per mile. 

The agreement uf consolidation was made some time since, 
and the roads have since been operated under one management. 
The consolidation could not be completed without some legisla- 
tion, which was obtained last spring. 


Gilman, Clinton & Springfield. 

In the suit before the courts at Bloomington, IIl., last week, 
the answer of the directors to the complaint in the suit is a 
general denial of the charges made. Concerning the Morgan 
Improvement Company, the answer says that the directors 


were compelled by public opinion to accept any offer they could 
get for the construction of the road. The organ Improve- 


ment Company, to which the contract was awarded, was a re- 
sponsible company, and able to secure the necegsary funds. 





It is admitted that the ates Company received $6,000 per 
mile in township and county bonds, beside $2,000,000 ($18,000 
per mile) in first-mortgage bonds of the company, but these 
bonds were sold at prices ranging from 60 to 93 cents on the 
dollar, and all the township bonds have not been issued, $60,- 
000 being in litigat.on. Stock to the amount of $1,400,000 was 
also issued to the Morgan Improvement Company, but this 
stock had no market value and was only issued to enable the 


Morgan Company to protect itself in the stockholders’ 
meetings. 


New York & New England. 


The bridge leading to the station at the foot of Summer 
street, Boston, has been thoroughly repaired. It has been also 
widened to the utmost limits allowed by the harbor commis- 
sioners, in order to allow new side tracks to be laid. A consid- 
erable length of new side track is being laid near the freight- 
house, for the use of the milk trains and express cars as well 
as for freight. The freight-house itself is being improved. 


Utah Northern. 


The track is laid to Hyde Park, Utah, four miles north of 
Logan and 45 miles from Brigham, the present southern termi- 
nus. The grading is completed some distance beyond Hyde 
Park, and there is iron enough on hand to extend the road to 
Smithfield, four miles farther. Work is progressing rapidly on 
the southern extension from Brigham to Ogden, which will be 
some 25 miles long. 


Columbus & Toledo. 


At a meeting held in Columbus, O., recently; the board of 
directors resolved to locate the road through Delaware, Marion, 
Upper Sandusky, Carey and Fostoria. It was also resolved to 
suspend all work until the subscriptions to the atock reached 
$1,000,000. An installment of $5 per share on all subscriptions 
was calied in. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 


The general offices of this company were removed from Mil- 
waukee to Manitowoc, Wis., October 1. 


Wisconsin Oentral. 

Trains are now running to Chelsea, Wis., 1413 miles from 
Menasha, and 78} miles beyond Steven’s Point. The stations 
north of Steven’s Point (63 miles from Menasha, the southeast- 
ern terminus of the road) with the distances from Menasha 
are: Mill Creek, 78.7 miles; Auburndale, 86.8 ; Marshfield, 
94.9; Waltham, 102.9; Unity, 109; Colby, 114.2; Dorchester, 
122.5; Medford, 130.5 ; Charlestown, 135.5; Chelsea, 141.7. 


Mercer & Somerset. 

The track is laid to Harlingen, N. J., and a little beyond that 
place. Harlingen is 16} miles from Svumerset Junction, the 
junction of the Mercer & Somerset with the Belvidere Delaware 
road, and seven miles beyond Hopewell, the late terminus. 


Illinois & St. Louis Bridge. 


The Commission of United States Engineers appointed to ex- 
amine this bridge and ascertain whether it will, when completed, 
be an obstruction to navigation, has made an elaborate report. 
The conclusion arrived at is that the bridge will prove a serious 
obstruction to the navigation of the river. As it is now im- 
practicable to change the plan of the bridge, or to raise it, ex- 
cept at enormous expense, the commission recommends that 
a canal, or open cut, be made behind the eastern abutment, 
this canal to be 125 feet wide, extending from a point 500 feet 
above the bridge to 300 feet belowit. The canal to be crossed 
by a draw having a clear opening the whole width of the canal. 
It is also recommended that arch trusses, like those of this 
bridge, be in future prohibited for bridges over navigable 
streams. 


Southern Maryland. 


The grading of this road from Point Lookout to the crossing 
of the Pope’s Creek line of the Baltimore & Potomac is com- 
pleted with the exception of about 22 miles. The uncompleted 
portion is under contract. 


Lewiston & Shore Line, 

A road is talked of, to extend from the Grand Trunk at Lew- 
iston, Me., northeast through Gardiner and Belfast to a con- 
nection with the profected Bangor & Calais Shore Line. It is 
said that the Grand ‘’runk Company will give substantial aid to 
such a road. 


Kent County. 


Grading on the extension of this road, which forms the west- 
ern section of the New Jersey Southern’s line across Delaware, 
is progressing rapidly. ‘his extension leaves the road at 
Worton station, four miles above Chestertown, and runs thence 
westward to Herring Ponds, on Chesapeake Bay. The distance 
from Worton to Herring Ponds is 9} miles, the grading of 
which is nearly finished. A steam dredging machine and a 
pile-driver are at work on the channel and docks at Herring 
Ponds. The route formerly adopted for the extension of the 
bay, that from Chestertown to Deep Landing, has been aban- 
doned. The rails were laid on five miles of this extension, 
from Chestertown to Parsons, but they are now being taken up 
and used for sidings on the Smyrna & Delaware Bay road, the 
eastern end of the line. The four miles from Worton to Ches- 
tertown will be retained and worked as a branch line. 

Potrero & Bay View. 

Robert Shea brought suit against tunis company, in the 
Fourth District Court of San Francisco, to recover $25,000 for 
personal injuries received. The jury returned a sealed verdict 
in favor of the plaintiff, assessing the damages *‘at the sum of 
$7,000 in gold coin of the United States.” Counsel objected to 
the verdict, on the ground that the damages could not be as- 
sessed in coin, The jury again retired, and in a few minutes 
returned the verdict amended by having the phrase, ‘in gold 
coin of the United States,” omitted. 


New Orleans & Texas Western Central. 

A charter for a company by this name has been published in 
New Orleans, and efforts are being made to organize a com- 
pany to build the road and furvish New Orleans with the long- 
desired railroad connection with Texas. 


Texas & Pacific. 


Regular trains are running on the Transcontinental Division 
from Sherman, Texas, east to Quincy, 33 miles. The work of 
tracklaying is progressing steadily, and the road is expected 
se - open to Honey Grove, 43 miles from Sherman, by Novem- 

er 1. 


Wisconsin Valley. 


A large force is at work on the grading from the present ter- 
minus at Centralia, Wis., northward to Knowlton. ‘lracklaying 
has been commenced at Centralia, and it is expected that trains 
will run to Knowlton early in November. Work will be con- 
tinued as late in the season as possible, and it is hoped that the 
road will be opened to Wausau early next spring. 


Keokuk & Kansas City. 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Journal says that the grading is com- 
erg from Macon, Mo., to Edina, 38 miles, and iron is being 
aid ; grading is going on from Keokuk, Ia., to Edina, 43 miles, 
and also between Cambridge and Marshall, in Saline County, 
Mo. Iron is being iaid between Salisbury and Glasgow, 17 
miles, and work will soon be commenced between Macon and 





The profits on the contracts were not excessive or fraudulent. 


oo The road is being located from Marshall to Kansag 
ity, 
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